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ABSTRACT 

This guide is intended to help people improve their 
reading, writing, and numeracy skills within existing organizations, 
services, or community activities. It is divided into two sections. 
The first gives some background information on literacy in Canada, 
adult learners, and the rationale for integrating learning into 
existing opportunities. The second focuses on implementing the 
approaches. Planning and organizing learning initiatives, recruiting 
participants, developing options and opportunities for improving 
skills, training volunteers, and evaluating the effectiveness of an 
approach are addressed in the second section. In addition, some 
misconceptions about people wich reading difficulties are addressed. 
Profiles of adult learners are included as well as approaches 
suitable for facilitating adult learning. An overview of the 
planning, organizing, and implementing process is provided. A range 
of options to take advantage of learning opportunities is discussed: 
peer learning, learning with computers, family involvement, and 
learning through oral stories. Steps in planning and implementing 
workshops for volunteers are outlined. A section on evaluating the 
progress of learning initiatives and individuals as well as 43 
references complete the guide. (NLA) 
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PREFACE 



During a labour dispute at Bell Canada two years ago, managers were asked to staff the 
switchboards and assist callers. What they experienced was very surprising to them, although 
it was familiar to the regular staff. They found that some callers were unable to write down the 
number they were given, some could not find information in the white or yellow pages, others 
could not read their phone bills. 

"When I was on the lines," said one manager, "I had a young man call who needed to get his 
muffler fixed. I directed him to look in the yellow pages under muffler. He told me in a shy voice 
that he couldn't read and asked if I would help him. He asked me to tell him on which page the 
muffler shops were listed. In this way, he said, he could then look at the word muffler and phone 
those companies that showed that word." 

Literacy is a basic right. This was stressed in the "Declaration of the Right to Learn," adopted 
in 1985 at the UNESCO 4th International Conference on Adult Education: "Recognition of the 
right to learn is now more than ever a major challenge for humanity: the right to question and 
analyze; the right to imagine and create; the right to read about one's own world and to write 
history; the right to have access to educational resources; the right to develop individual and 
collective skills." The ability to communicate in a literate society provides a powerful way to 
influence and control one's future. Literacy encourages independent thinking. It expands the 
range of choices available and, by doing so, increases the ability to make informed decisions. 

Last year Frontier College and Bell Canada launched a program called Partners in Learning. 
Its aim is to provide educational materals to individuals interested in adding literacy services 
to their organization or community resources. This guidebook is the main product of that 
venture. We hope that the ideas presented here will inspire you to carry forward your own plans 
for making learning an integral part of your organization's resources. 



Christine Camilleri 
Project Coordinator 
Partners in Learning 
October 1990 
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INTRODUCTION 



This guide is for anyone who wants to organize effective ways to help people improve their 
reading, writing, and numeracy skills within existing organizations, services, or community 
activities. 

People who come together within such a community do not necessarily feel the strong sense 
of identification that we often associate with the term community. But, they do share a number 
of things in common. Often, they share a similar interest or fate. They get to know one another, 
even if on a superficial level, through regular contact. They spend a certain amount of time, on 
a regular basis, doing something together. 

This guide is based on the premise that these communities offer many natural opportunities 
for developing reading, writing, and numeracy skills without necessarily creating specialized 
programs. Some of these opportunities are outlined and suggestions are made on how they can 
be implemented. 

We are by no means suggesting that there is no place for specialized programs. Many 
individuals can benefit from the intensity provided by such programs. Nevertheless, others may 
feel stigmatized and find it difficult to participate in such a direct way. For these individuals, 
integrated programs may be more effective. 

A recent Statistics Canada survey on the reading skills of Canada's adult population showed 
that 22 percent of Canadians can use reading materials only to carry out simple reading tasks 
within familiar contexts with materials that are clearly laid out. However, this group does not 
have sufficient skills to cope with situations that involve unfamiliar or more complex reading. 
These situations have tremendous range, including, for example: 

• dealing with specialized services such as auto repair shops 

• dealing with complex forms and applications 

• learning new skills in rapidly changing industries 

• learning about rights as consumers and citizens. 

* 

Individuals who make up this group are unlikely to seek out specialized help in reading and 
writing. They are, howevar, at risk of being unable to function at all in a changing society in a 
few short years. For this population, finding natural opportunities for increasing reading, 
writing, and numeracy skills is a more realistic option than expecting them to participate in 
specialized programs. These natural learning opp^ 1 tunities should make it easier for individu- 
als to: 

• gain access to information 

• learn how to obtain information and use it 

• act on their desire to learn 

• help others in similar situations to learn. 

This guide can assist people in various communities to develop and act upon such strategies. 
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The messages and usefulness of the guide lie in the following: 

• It is everyone's problem. We as individuals and organizations in communities can help one 
another learn what we need to learn. The people who want to learn are among us. 

• There are practical ways of addressing the problem. This guide is a primer on organizing and 
sustaining learning initiatives in the communities in which you live, work, and participate. 

• Integration is a way of life, not a program. We all have opportunities tc identify new things 
we want or need to learn throughout our lives. This is the reality of lifelong learning. Each of 
us needs different kinds of places, settings, occasions, and encouragement to learn because 
this is the way we learn best. Each of us will have different difficulties in organizing our lives 
so that we can learn what we want to learn, then use it. This is the reality and complexity of 
everyday life. 

The guide is divided roughly into two sections. The first gives some background information 
on statistics, adult learners, and the rationale for integrating learning into existing opportuni- 
ties. The second focuses on more practical aspects of implementing the approaches described 
above. Planning and organizing learning initiatives, recruiting participants, developing 
options and opportunities for improving reading, writing, and numeracy skills, training 
volunteers, and evaluating the effectiveness of an approach are the areas addressed in the second 
section. 

Since this guide is not meant specifically for experienced practitioners whose work involves 
adult learners, some background information is provided to give a context for the issue and its 
relevance. In addition, some misconceptions about people who have difficulty with reading, 
writing, and numeracy are addressed. Also, in order to give a face to the statistics, some profiles 
of adult learners are included, as well as approaches that are suitable for facilitating adult 
learning. 

Building on this background, we explore what we mean by an integrated approach and its 
implications. We look at how learning can be made a part of the places where we work, socialize, 
or use for support. An overview of the planning, organizing, and implementing process is also 
provided. Although by no means comprehensive, this overview gives potential organizers an 
idea of what they can expect when undertakinr a learning initiative. 

In order to take advantage of learning opportunities, a range of options is discussed. These can 
include tutoring, peer learning, learning with computers, family involvement, and learning 
through oral stories. 

In addition, a section is devoted to planning and implementing workshops for volunteers. 
Whether the learning initiative will include tutoring situations or will facilitate broader 
learning, this section focuses on how to work with volunteers at a number of levels. 

A brief final section on evaluating the progress of learning initiatives, as well as the progress 
of individuals, is included. 

This guide is an attempt to generate more interest and exploration in the area of integrated 
learning. We have provided some starting points and ideas for developing new approaches.These , 
however, do not begin to tap the potential that exists in natural learning opportunities. It is our 
hope that organizers will implement some of the ideas included in this guide and, by doing so, 
begin tapping this potential. 

Miria Ioannou 

Bruce Kappel 

October 1990 
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IN SO MANY WORDS.- LITERACY IN CANADA 



DEFINITIONS OF LITERACY 

Literacy isn't very easy to talk about. Al- 
though we've come to depend upon the 
printed word in our daily lives, as a species, 
we really haven't been "literate" for very 
long. Still, in that short time, literacy has 
made possible change and growth of ex- 
traordinary proportions. Yet, according to 
UNESCO— the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization — and 
other international organizations, as many 
as one billion adults are not literate. (World 
Conference, 1990) The truth is that we have 
not even arrived at one suitable definition of 
what it means to be literate. 

However, as an organizer, you may be called 
upon to explain your work to others. You 
may need to promote your project to attract 
volunteers. You may need tc make a "pitch" 
to get funding from governments, founda- 
tions, individuals, or companies. But most 
importantly, in order to make sure that your 
best efforts reach people most in need, you 
will need to understand the complexity of 
the literacy issue. 

This section will look at: 

• the current statistical discussions of lit- 
eracy 

• the common myths and misconceptions 
surrounding literacy 

• the current face of literacy practice and 
the pressing need for new ways to help 
people meet their literacy needs. 



Literacy by the Numbers 

"Does literacy make people happy? Only 
highly literate people seem to ask [this] 
question. And only the well educated seem 
to say that it does not. They are like the rich 
who doubt that money makes one happy. 
Significantly, such doubts come only after 
they have accumulated enough money and 
do not have to worry... And *o with the 
highly literate. 99 

— Jeanne Chall 

According to the most recent research find- 
ings, as many as thirty-eight percent (just 
under 7 million) of Canadians between the 
ages of 16 and 69 encounter some difficulty 
with reading activities in everyday life. The 
survey findings that follow place literacy on 
a continuum, rather than saying that X 
number of people are or are not literate. 
Canadians 9 reading abilities were organized 
into the following levels of proficiency. 

Level One: Seven percent (1.2 million) of 
Canadians polled found dealing with printed 
materials nearly impossible. According to 
the survey, people in this group often see 
themselves as people who don't read. 

Level Two: Nine percent (1.6 million) were 
able to identify only certain familiar p* mud 
words in a simple text. Canadians a this 
group likely see themselves as people who 
have difficulty with reading. 

Level 77iree:Twenty-two percent (4 million) 
used print materials productively, provided 
they were clearly laid out, simply written, 



Note: 

In this section - and in the sections to follow - we have tried to be careful of the words and phrases we use to describe 
how well people read, write, and use numbers. We have avoided using words like "illiterates. 0 We have done this 
because we believe that people should not be defined by how w^ll they read, write, or use numbers. We also believe 
that people can improve their literacy if they are given the right opportunity. We hh/e therefore chosen words and 
phrases like "non-reader," "people who can't read," "people who have trouble reading," and so on. While such 
phrases may be, perhaps, less offensive, there is still a danger that they will be interpreted as life-defining. When you 
see these phrases, please take them to mean. "People who have not YET learned to read, write or use numbers well 
enough to meet the literacy demands of everyday life." 



V&r many C3h&dian^ dealing iviih printed rr\3fcenal 

nearly imp<p^ible>. 



and involved tasks that were easy to per- 
form. People in this category do not neces- 
sarily see themselves as having reading 
problems because they have structured their 
lives in such a way that they can control the 
amount and difficulty of reading they en- 
counter. (Statistics Canada, 1990) 

These findings come from the Statistics 
Canada survey of Literacy Skills Used in 
Daily Activities (LSUDA, 1990). Approxi- 
mately 9 500 Canadians who had partici- 
pated in the national Labour Force survey 
were polled. The participants were asked to 
perform a number of tasks that involved 
reading, writing, and using numbers. Par- 
ticipants were allowed to perform these tasks 
either in English or French. 

Following is a sample of the tasks involved: 



The Numbers Game 

The refusal to acknowledge those who are 
our sons or daughters, brothers, sisters, 
neighbours, fellow citizens, or former stu- 
dents, but whom we have relegated to statis- 
tical oblivion, holds some dangers that a 
sane society would not ignore. 

— Jonathan Kozol 

It is important to note that certain groups of 
Canadians were not included in this survey: 
residents of the Yukon, Northwest Territo- 
ries and native Indian reserves, Canadian 
Armed Forces personnel, and people living 
within institutions. Statisticians point out 
that these people account for about three 
percent of the adult population and that 
their inclusion would not significantly alter 



Description of task 


% of respondents that did not 




complete the task 


Sign a social insurance card 


1 


Circle expiry date on a driver's licence 


6 


Locate correct building using a sign 


7 


Circle the charge on a telephone bill 


10 


Read aspirin instructions 


20 


Find a store in the Yellow Pages 


25 


Find school hours in a pamphlet 


41 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1990 
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the findings. Further, proper representation 
would require a number of more individu- 
ally tailored surveys. But these arguments 
are acceptable from a statistical standpoint 
only. We can surmise from educational and 
economic data, and from the people them- 
selves, that the number of people within 
these groups who would have been placed at 
Level One in the survey far exceeds the 
national average. Researchers are bound by 
rules of statistical fair play that make it 
difficult to include all people in Canada. 
Practitioners need not be. 

It is no surprise that many scholars and 
educators have given up on trying to make 
sense of the numbers game of literacy. In 
their 1975 book, Adult Illiteracy in the 
United States . Carmen St. John Hunter and 
David Harmen entitled one section, "Lies, 
Damned Lies, and Statistics." In it they de- 
scribe the debate and disagreement over not 
only how many adults cannot read, but 
precisely what constitutes an adult — that 
is, at what age a person should be included 
in discussions of adult literacy! 

Another concern about attempts to survey 
functional literacy on a national scale is that 
the tasks required in the surveys are fre- 
quently culturally, economically, and geo- 
graphically biased, so that not all Canadians 
can relate to them. While this is probably 
true, a parallel argument must be made that 
the very fact that people have trouble read- 
ing and writing may be the reason why they 
cannot relate to these tasks and activities. 
Further, perhaps in a changing world, it is 
important that people be able to use literacy 
skills to do things they have never done 
before. Thus, surveys that challenge partici- 
pants with new and unfamiliar tasks may 
likely produce more accurate or useful find- 
ings. 

For example, in 1987 Southam Communi- 
cations published a survey of 2 400 adults 
from across the nation, which found that 
eleven percent of people surveyed were un- 
able to sign a social insurance card. Statis- 
tics Canada reported that fewer than one 
percent of people were unable to do this. 
The difference was the people in the Southam 
survey were required to read the documen- 
tation that normally accompanies applying 



for a social insurance card. People in the 
Statistics Canada survey were simply asked 
to sign a facsimile of the card. Both findings 
are useful. On the one hand we know that 
almost everyone can sign his or her name. 
We also know that many people may bj 
placed in the dilemma of having to add their 
signatures to documents they may not un- 
derstand. (Calamai, 1987) 

Attempts have been made in Canada and 
elsewhere to place a dollar cost on illiteracy. 
The Canadian Business Task Force on Lit- 
eracy commissioned a report in Canada in 
1988. The report suggested the cost of illit- 
eracy to Canadian industry was in excess of 
$4 billion in the form of industrial acci- 
dents, mistakes, and increased supervisory 
time. When other costs were added, like 
unemployment benefits, prisons, and lost 
wages, the national figure came to more than 
$10 billion dollars. (Woods Gordon, 1988) 
Such findings, if not carefully presented, 
can easily have a backlash etfect on people 
who cannot read. Thus, when promoting 
your programming, it is important to be very 
careful about emphasizing negative aspects 
of the literacy issue. Rather, emphasis should 
be placed on the positive aspects of literacy ' 
for individuals and for society. 

Beyond the Numbers Game 

[The right to learn] must be recognized as 
one of the fundamental rights. The act of 
learning, lying as it does ct the heart of all 
educational activity, changes human beings 
from objects at the mercy of events to sub- 
jects whr create their own history. 

— UNESCO 

So far, we have been discussing measures 
of "functional literacy" and their implica- 
tions. Such a discussion helps us to appreci- 
ate the magnitude of the problems associ- 
ated with illiteracy. But there is much more 
to the issue that cannot be learned by lit- 
eracy surveys. Surveys can measure, to a 
certain degree of accuracy, performance and 
skill; they cannot measure empowerment, 
creativity, or self-awareness. They also can- 
not measure feelings of frustration, humili- 
ation, or defeat. 
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There is no measure to describe the relief a 
traveller feels, late at night in a train station, 
when she finds a book in her jacket pocket to 
read as she waits to go home. Surveys can- 
not tell us anything about the joy a parent 
feels during that moment of shared discov- 
ery when he is reading with his children. 
Nor can surveys measure the frustration of 
not being able to take advantage of a less 
expensive no-name product because it bears 
no picture of its contents. No tool has been 
devised that describes the sense of frustra- 
tion felt by someone attempting to locate 
safe, non-prescription medication for a sick 
child. The ipinute, daily triumphs that es- 
cape the notice of many people who read 
stand in contrast to the endless disappoint- 
ments of those who cannot. 

Life Without Print 

Emphasize our capabilities, not our dis- 
abilities; give us the chance to learn, don't 
label us as problems. 

— literacy workshop participants 

When preparing this guide we were cau- 
tioned quite eloquently by a learner to be 
careful when describing the condition of 



people who have trouble reading, writing, 
and using numbers. She reminded us of how 
easy it is to portray people who can't read as 
helpless and unfulfilled. Indeed the tradi- 
tional definition of literacy, according to 
UNESCO, describes literacy in terms of in- 
dividual participation in the community of 
one's choosing. The implication is danger- 
ous: people who cannot read do not partici- 
pate. We should say here, then, that the lack 
of literacy skills makes full participation 
much more difficult, that it sets up addi- 
tional barriers, that people who cannot read 
must find alternate ways to achieve full 
participation. 

We were also reminded that people use 
what resources they have at their disposal. 
People who cannot read have not been prop- 
erly recognized for this. They are frequently 
depicted in the media as people who "bluff 
their way out if difficult situations." Other 
descriptions tell us that people "devise in- 
genious strategies" to cope in daily life. 
Both perspectives are problematic. The first 
suggests that the prime function of people 
who cannot read is to deceive those who 
can. The second assigns almost supernatu- 
ral powers of intelligence and memory. 
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Neither recognizes the capacity that is within 
all of us — to survive, to work from our 
strengths, to meet challenges one at a time as 
best we can. 

We will continue this discussion with an 
additional word of caution. This is a book, 
created by writers. You are a reader, receiv- 
ing messages, making interpretations and 
thinking about future actions. This is a part 
of what we call literacy. Literacy is not a 
switch. You cannot turn it off at will. You, as 
a reader, cannot know what it is like to be 
unable to read. You can make comparisons, 
such as being in a foreign country where the 
language is unfamiliar to you, but you can- 
not separata your adult life and experiences 
from your literacy skills. This fact should 
not prevent us from discussmg illiteracy. 
But there is a difference between experience 
and expertise. Only from a partnership of 
the two can responsive and accessible pro- 
gramming result. 

MYTHS AND MISCONCEPTIONS 

Introduce the topic of literacy in a discus- 
sion in your community, and you will get a 
flurry of opinions and some heated debate. 
Almost everyone will have an idea of what 
literacy is, the literacy skills people need to 
get by, and why they didn't learn to read and 
write in the past. It is not the intention of this 
section to prove which opinions are right or 
wrong, but to contribute to their discussion. 
The following are some thoughts to help you 
guide discussions around the issue: 

/The Dimensions of the Issue 

People will frequently ask why there are so 
many people who have difficulty with read- 
ing rnd wrting. There is not a simple an- 
swer to this question. Many Jiteracy practi- 
tioners say that the number of reasons equals 
the number of people who cannot read. 
There are, however, some patterns worth 
examining: it is relatively safe to say that the 
more schooling one has had, the more likely 
one is to be literate. But this is not always the 
case. Some achieve enormous powers of 
literacy with very little schooling. For oth- 
ers, the reverse is true. Literacy, the intarac- 
tion of people and printed ideas, does not 



just take place in school. We become literate 
because we have had meaningful opportu- 
nities to do so. For some, unhappy experi- 
ences in early life interrupted learning. Oth- 
ers had to leave sch jol to go to work or to 
war, and did not have the opportunity to 
renew their relationship with print. Still 
others have been getting along just fine, but 
changes in their lives have created new 
literacy challenges for which they are not 
prepared. Finally, others, segregated from 
the mainstream because of a debilitating 
label, have simply been cut off from oppor- 
tunities to learn. 

The Role of Learning Disabilities 

What is it about our educational and social 
systems that allow early verdicts to young 
children about their adult potential? Why 
should a handicapping condition be used as 
a rationale for slanting the curriculum away 
from academic subjects? Why do we spend 
less time teaching those who need the most 
time to learn? 

— Tracy Odell 

Inevitably, the question of learning dis- 
abilities will enter the discussion. There is 
enormous confusion and debate about the 
extent of learning disabilities. Part of this 
stems from the fact that many educators 
cannot agree on a suitable definition. Cer- 
tainly there are people who possess physi- 
cal disabilities, such as impaired vision or 
hearing, which make learning to read in 
conventional ways more difficult. However, 
advances in computer technology, special 
needs devices, and additional training for 
educators nullify any argument that a dis- 
ability can interfere with learning. The 
problem, in fact, is not the person with the 
disability, but our tendency to segregate 
people who have different needs. Thus, we 
create an entirely segregated setting in which 
people who need more help and more time 
to learn receive less of both and are denied 
interaction with people who can read. While 
it is true that everyone learns differently, 
and that individual strengths vary, the fact is 
that everyone can learn. 
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The Responsibilities of 
Schools and Parents 

Invariably, discussions of adult literacy 
issues turn to children and schools. While 
our educational system may not meet 
everyone's needs, at the same time, it would 
be unfair to suggest that our education sys- 
tem is in complete ruin. Thousands of Cana- 
dian students graduate high school every 
year and go on to college, university, skilled 
job training, or other continuing education. 
Indeed, we must say in fairness that we have 
an education system that serves those who 
are college and university bound very well. 
Tt !s those who are not college or university 
bound whose needs are less often met. These 
are the people on whom we should concen- 
trate. Another fact is that many people did 
not get the chance to go to school. Schools 
are only equipped to supply an education to 
those who attend them. 

While on the topic of children and schools, 
your discussion may enter the area of paren- 
tal responsibilities. People may question 
whether it is the responsibility of the par- 
ents to ensure their children overcome diffi- 
culties with reading and writing. There are 
two problems with leaving it up to the par- 
ents to ensure children get a good education. 
J^irst, it automatically excludes adults who 
have difficulty with reading, writing, and 
using numbers. Second, literacy and illit- 
eracy are frequently passed along through 
the generations. People who cannot read 
should not be blamed for not supplying their 
children with literacy skills, which they 
themselves were denied. This kind of think- 
ing also places unreasonable demands on 
people whose lives are overtaxed by pov- 
erty, work, child care, and other concerns. 

Literacy and Social Problems 

People are not always poor because they are 
illiterate, but they are far more apt to be 
illiterate if they are poor. 

— Carmen St John Hunter 

What may have been middle-class folklore 
is now national ideology; that ideology 
depends on experts proving that the poor 



are incompetent, and that is why they are 
poor. 

— Kathleen Rockhill 

Discussions of related issues in the lives 
of people who cannot read may lead to 
inaccurate and ill-conceived notions of 
cause and effect. It is true that there tend to 
be higher rates of illiteracy among isolated, 
dispossessed, and disenfranchised popu- 
lations of people (e.g. many of the people 
excluded from literacy surveys). However, 
their challenges with respect to literacy 
may be a co-factor or result of their circum- 
stances and not a direct cause of them. You 
can balance this argument by asking others 

— and yourself — how they would feel if 
defined only by their ability to read and 
write, or only according to challenges they 
face, not their abilities to overcome them. 

I'd like to be able to read some of the books 
about asthma. My youngest has asthma, 
and he gets real bad when the pulp mill is 
heavy. My husband got these books from 
the doctor but the words are too hard for 
me. I keep them on the shelf. 

— Susan, a survey participant 

The same is true of health matters. A 1989 
report published by Frontier College and 
Ontario Public Health Association exam* 
ined the link between lower levels of lit- 
eracy and poor health and poor health 
practices. While it found that people who 
could not read tended to be less healthy 
than those who read well, the reasons for 
this relationship were far from simple. It 
found that people's health and safety were 
not placed at risk by a lack of literacy, nor 
by a lack of information, but by a lack of 
access to information. Indeed, many people 
understood the need for healthy and safe 
practices at home and at work, but were un- 
able to use them, not because they couldn't 
read, but because information was pre- 
sented in ways that did not reflect the 
realities of their everyday lives. 

LITERACY PRACTICE IN CANADA 

Programming concerned specifically with 
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helping adults to become more literate is a 
relatively new idea. Laubach Literacy Ac- 
tion, an international organization based in 
Syracuse, New York, has had programming 
available in Canada since the mid-seventies 
Although literacy has always been a compo- 
nent of Frontier College programs, formal 
acknowledgement of the issue as a focal 
point for programming did not come imtil 
1975 when the College launched New Fron- 
tiers in Literacy, a literacy program for in- 
mates in Manitoba Correctional Facilities. 
More free-standing, community-based pro- 
grams and agencies followed. Throughout 
the 1980s, small programs, designed to meet 
the needs of people within their communi- 
ties and neighbourhoods, popped up here 
and there throughout the country. Many 
such organizations and programs operate 
under tight budgets, with a small staff and 
limited resources, and they frequently de- 
pend on volunteers to carry out at least part 
of the instruction and administration. 

Funding for community -based literacy 
programming is generally administered 
provincially and locally. Such programs do 
not always fit easily into the funding formu- 
las of their provincial governments, which 
control educational expenditures. At the 
same time, much of federal funding of late 
has been earmarked for national program- 
ming. This has left many community- based 
programs in a delicate financial state, hav- 
ing to depend on fund-raising activities and 
annual grants from government departments 
and foundations to sustain themselves. While 
funding has increased significantly, so have 
the pace, size, and demand for programs. 

Coalitions like the Movement for Canadian 
Literacy and various regional, territorial, 
provincial, and local umbrella groups have 
appeared throughout the eighties to build 
awareness in the community, link together 
existing services, and lobby for funding and 
support from various levels of government. 
Many coalitions and community-based ini- 
tiatives make it a policy to have learners on 
their boards, advisory committees, and task 
forces. In 1990, a national network of 
literacy learners was organized in 



Saskatchewan. 

Canada's participation in adult literacy 
work has received quite a high profile for 
many years. Frontier College was honoured 
by UNESCO for "meritorious work in adul* 
literacy" in 1977, as was the Southam 
Newspaper group in 1989 for its 1987 lit- 
eracy survey. Along with France and India, 
Canada was a coordinating country for In- 
ternational Literacy Year. The federal 
government's five-year commitment of 
$110 million to literacy, launched in 1988, 
is to date the greatest per capita dollar 
commitment made to the issue by any 
Western country. Yet as of 1987, literacy 
programming throughout the country 
served at best two percent of the people in 
need. 

The Future of Literacy 

As public awareness and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, funding have increased, literacy pro- 
grams have been split into a number of 
subgroups. Increasingly, there is an inter- 
est in prevention programs for children, 
such as Frontier College's READ CANADA. 
Family literacy programming is also be- 
coming more popular. Throughout the 
country, the last few years have seen an 
increase in funding for "workplace lit- 
eracy" programming, operated by trade 
unions, voluntary agencies, community 
colleges, and school boards. More indi- 
vidualized, self-operating literacy pro- 
gramming is also being created to meet the 
needs and interests of native Indians, 
francophone communities, and people in 
rural settings. 

This widespread variety of interests in 
literacy has sparked concern. Will pro- 
gramming for those already employed take 
precedence over programming for unem- 
ployed, economically disadvantaged 
adults? Will "prevention 0 take the place of 
programming for older adults? Will upbeat 
promotional activities attract more fund- 
ing and support than programs that serve 
isolated and less influential people? Will 
short-term saturation of the issue in the 
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media create the mistaken belief that the 
problem has been solved? 

Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

J don f t know any . . .[people who can 9 t read].. . 
who want to compete with the Japanese. 
Thuy want to read to have some power, to 
have some potency, to know the past, to 
judge the present, to transform the future. 

— Jonathan Kozol 

Almost everything that we know and every 
bias we have about people who can't read is 
based largely on our knowledge of the rela- 
tively few people that literacy programs 
have been able to work with. Yet, the 
Southam survey revealed some interesting 
facts. The survey reported that as many as 
half of the people considered not literate 
said that they do not see themselves as 
being held back by a lack of reading and 
writing skills. Ten percent reported that 
they would not participate in a literacy 
program. 

In the few short years that individuals and 
organizations in Canada have committed 
themselves to literacy programs, we have 
only scratched the surface in terms of find- 
ing ways to meet people's literacy needs. If 
people who cannot read say that they do not 
need or want to be in literacy programs, that 
is their right. This does not mean, however, 
that they do not want to learn. It certainly 
does not mean that they cannot learn. 

Public perception of how literacy program- 
ming works, however, has been narrowed 
by the way it is promoted in the media. The 
following is a typical scenario: 

1. An adult who cannot read becomes 
frustrated after years of hiding his or 
her disability. 

2. He or she takes a brave step and comes 
forward and admits to being unable to 
read or write. 

3. On the advice of a friend, the person 
enrols in a local literacy program, finds 
a tutor, and learns to read. 

Certainly this has happened. We have seen 



nany such adult literacy "success stories." 
And this happens often enough within lit- 
eracy programs that we should believe we 
are on the right track in helping people to 
learn how to read and write. But we also 
know that adults who cannot read should 
have a variety of options. Must the desire to 
learn how to read come only from repeated 
failure and disappointment? Does a person 
have to "admit" to not being able to read? 
Must a person always have to place his or 
her literacy needs to the forefront of life in 
order to begin learning? 

Clearly this model is not for everyone. 
Free-standing literacy organizations must 
continue to exist, not to meet all people's 
literacy needs, but to meet the needs of those 
who wish to use that service. Further, 
in many communities we have visited 
throughout the country, this kind of pro- 
gramming is not always possible. In small 
developing communities in the North, for 
example, the voluntary sector is frequently 
stretched to its limits. In others, there is not 
the money nor the demand for a free-stand- 
ing service. In others still, people who would 
use this service cannot spare the time. 

An Integrated Approach to Literacy 

The desire to learn and the desire to function 
and participate exist within all people, re- 
gardless of their literacy skills. For many 
people, participating in a literacy program is 
a low priority among many other goals and 
responsibilities: seeking employment, car- 
ing for children, locating needed financial 
assistance. Yet literacy and learning can 
play a role in each of these desires and more. 
Indeed, many free-standing literacy pro- 
grams that use student-centred learning ap- 
proaches rely on students to express such 
goals so that they can build a curriculum. 

The Next Step 

People for whom literacy and academic 
skills are not the first priority deserve to be 
taken seriously. Literacy skills may be an 
important component for their future 
well-being, but their diagnosis of need — not 
ours — should be the basis for program de- 
velopment. 

— Carmen St. John Hunter 
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The following sections of this guide offer 
suggestions for carrying this model one step 
further. Rather than creating stand-alone 
programs, this guide suggests that opportu- 
nities for increasing reading, writing, and 
numeracy skills ought to be integrated into 
the services that people use. With this op- 
tion, literacy becomes a resource, a tool for 
meeting the real-life needs that people have. 

Before we can understand why this is so, 
we must be able to recognize and under- 
stand the people who will benefit from an 
integrated program. We already know a great 
deal about reading and writing, and perhaps 
about how to teach reading and writing. We 
need to know more about people. 



PROFILES IN ADULT LEARNING 



WHO ARE ADULT LEARNERS? 

To the sociologist, economist, politician 
and demographer, adult learners are many 
things, most of which have little to do with 
the actual life experiences of the adult learn- 
ers themselves. The following biographical 
sketches and composites give, we hope, a 
clearer idea of what a cross-section of learn- 
ers would be like. 

Andre 

Andre was labelled a "slow-learner" at 
elementary school. He completed grade ten 
and soon found plenty of job opportunities 
at a local lumber mill. Without planning a 
long stay, he soon found himself settled into 
h is well-paying position and was busy raising 
a family. His wife has done most of the 
family paperwork (finances, mostly) but has 
been too busy with her own job and the 
children to coach Andre in these areas. At 
work, Andre must bid for a supervisor's 
position soon or face unemployment, be- 
cause the mill is laying off people. Though 
he has seniority, he cannot do the statistics 
and write the reports that are required for 
that position. Andre initially visits your free 
job-counselling service inquiring about 
training programs for supervisors, but your 
relaxed approach soon enables him to con- 
fide what he really wants to do is to improve 
his reading and writing skills. 

Louise 

Louise, a 40-year-old woman, already had 
a family to care for at age 19. She had to leave 
school before getting her diploma, and the 
breakup of her marriage a few years later left 
her alone, in low-paying restaurant jobs. 
While she always had a knack for numbers, 
Louise had to memorize menu items to pro- 
cess orders in her jobs. Her own children 
have now left home and Louise is tempo- 
rarily off work with a back injury. She comes 



to your agency as a participant in a job-skills 
program for social assistance recipients. She 
is anxious to improve her reading and writing 
skills, and thinks she can also be a math 
tutor while she waits to get back to work. 

Dan 

Dan has worked at the same job in the 
warehouse department of a large manufac- 
turing firm for fifteen years. He has led a 
fascinating life, you think, with his work 
across Canada. In the aftermath of a marriage 
breakup, only his youngest child still lives 
with him, and he is determined to help this 
daughter excel at school, as neither Dan nor 
his oldest child had. You are a local Big 
Sisters agency staff person who first meets 
Dan when he applies for a big sister for his 
daughter. Dan is concerned that he doesn't 
have the reading skills necessary to help his 
daughter, having left school after grade 
eight. You also discover that his company 
will soon become fully computerized, a fact 
that makes Dan worry about his future there. 

Eleanor 

Eleanor has just turned 70, a milestone that 
would be more of a celebration if she had 
more family to share it with. Unfortunately, 
she finds herself mostly alone in a small 
Nova Scotia town, and her mobility has been 
limited in recent months by two hip op- 
erations. She hopes to have a special 
walker soon to assist in getting around town 
again. You meet Eleanor as a Meals on Wheels 
volunteer. After her latest operation, Eleanor, 
fiercely independent, has insisted on taking 
care of herself at home, with a little outside 
help. On occasion, Eleanor has asked you to 
help write letters to her great-niece in 
Vancouver, as well as a complaint to her 
local MLA. She has expressed a great inter- 
est in working on the literacy skills she 
never developed as a homemaker in a small 
coal-mining town. She'd like to write her 
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own letters, and would be delighted to be a 
tutor some day for people working at the 
fish plant nearby, where she understands 
there is a literacy program. 

Mohammed 

Mohammed is a new Canadian, a young 
person educated in Asia to high school 
completion, but with no English until he 
arrived here. His work requires only a little 
paperwork, but what is necessary is both 
crucial and complicated. He plans to get 
married next year. Unfortunately, because 
he didn't understand the union bidding 
system used at his company, he failed to 
maintain his seniority on a well-paying job, 
and has seen his earnings cut by over forty 
percent, and he is now on the 'bottom rung' 
oi seniority again. 

This has all put Mohammed in some tight 
financial straits, and he has approached your 
non-profit credit-counselling service for 
assistance. He has never, until now, had to 
budget, and seems to be intimidated at the 
prospect of doing so. He wants to be able to 
fully understand and participate in this type 
of information and process at work, and has 
also expressed an interest in reading in En- 
glish to the children he soon hopes to have. 
His spoken English is excellent, but he has 
always had difficulty with reading and writ- 
ing, largely because he has rarely been called 
upon to develop those skills. 

Adult learners cut across all socio- 
economic and cultural barriers. Perhaps 
one further profile will illustrate this fact: 

My Story: 

I am in a coordinating position for a small 

community agency in . I have 

truly enjoyed the work, mostly with people 

with concerns, but I 

would like more recognition and pay, not to 
mention more government resources. I have 
had a fairly happy life, with the advantages 
of the middle class (more or less), and a 

college education in . 

Sometimes I feel unfulfilled and wonder if 
there will be opportunities to learn more in 
life, while I still have the chance to put it to 



use. I've been thinking that one good pros- 
pect might be to seek a promotion at my 
agency. A position will soon be open, but 
will require the kind of , budget- 
ing, and computer skills that I have never 
had. I sometimes think I should take the 
plunge and get the prerequisite high school 
math course that will help pave the way for 
a real shot at this interesting new opportu- 
nity. But then I suddenly feel a chill, realiz- 
ing that the night class, the only local op- 
tion, is probably full of smart-aleck teenag- 
ers who would be able to write equations 
around me in circles! 

For many of us, at different points in our 
lives, we could put our own name in My 
Story, and it would read quite accurately. 
We do well to remind ourselves that if we 
truly adhere to the principles of adult learn- 
ing (see the following outline), we should 
not forget that we are all adult learners. It is 
too easy to think of adult learners as "them." 
If we can see ourselves in My Story, we will 
have made a fundamental step in becoming 
a successful facilitator or learner in any kind 
of adult learning context. What unites all 
adult learners is their desire to learn and 
their individual and distinct life experiences. 

Most formal education programs now rec- 
ognize the value of life experience by grant- 
ing credits in some fashion. Community 
organizations rarely have the authority to do 
so, They do, however, have the ability, and 
the responsibility, to show respect for the 
life experience adult learners have had. If 
we can't see a part of ourselves in every 
adult learner, we are doomed to repeat the 
mistakes that formal education systems have 
made throughout the years. 

ADULT LEARNING — A GENERAL 
PROFILE 

It may seem obvious to you, but is worth 
repeating: adult learners are not just like 
children who are learning to read and write. 
Ask a twelve-year-old boy to describe him- 
self, and he will probably start with, "I'm in 
grads eight. . . M Few adults will define them- 
selves by their learning. No matter how 
eager they are to learn, this initiative is only 
a small part of their lives. Also, for adults, 
the consequences of "mislearning" are often 
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considerable. These can include impacts on 
income, health, workplace safety, and ca- 
reer prospects. 

Adult learners sometimes bring more bag- 
gage with them than the previous biogra- 
phies implied. As it has with all of us, life 
has given them both happy memories and 
scars from hurts past. Many of the painful 
memories of adult literacy learners are asso- 
ciated with schooling, with education it- 
self. These memories are often of failure, 
and, more often still, of name-calling and 
labelling. 

Depending on their perspective, profes- 
sional or personal, others in our lives often 
place labels on us, some harmless, others 
hurtful and limiting. It is common to hear 
adult learners say they have been described 
with labels such as dyslexic, neurotic, 
perceptual-motor problems, developmental 
delay, loner, dumb, drop-out, underprivi- 
leged. People are very efficient at absorbing 
the world's perception of themselves. Do 
not be surprised if learners express faith in 
the accuracy of these labels. 



Traditional Teaching vs. Adult Learn- 
ing 

To be successful, the facilitation of adult 
learning needs to be different from the style 
of learning most of us are familiar with, 
whether in primary or higher education. In 
particular, literacy learning needs to be 
self-directed. Adults rarely have the luxury 
of time that children do, to sit in a class for 
months and years, absorbing a wide variety 
of material whose relevance is determined 
by others. Adults have goals in mind, things 
they would like to learn, skills they would 
like to improve upon. And the acquisition 
of these goals must be juggled with other 
goals and responsibilities like work, chil- 
dren, housework, and so on. 

It is only in this century that educators 
have truly acknowledged the need for adult 
learning programs. It has been barely sixty 
years since the first faculty of adult educa- 
tion was established in a major North 
American university. Compared to centu- 
ries of educational theory, adult learning 
really is the "new kid on the block." 
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Traditional teaching: 

• assumes learner is dependent 

• operates from institutional needs 

• motivates through reward and punish- 
ment 

• fesfs frequently 

• makes little use of students' past experi- 
ences 

• uses formal authority and competitive 
framework 

• is evaluated for success by teacher 

• follows course guidelines step by step 

• transmits knowledge and wisdom 

• strives for teacher-determined goals 



What is obvious to someone paying close 
attention to recent trends in education is 
that the descriptions of adult learning are 
now being heralded as necessary ingredi- 
ents for any successful learning endeavour. 
If that is your perception too, the list can be 



Adult learning... 

• u ses curiosity for motiva tion 

• is based on learner-centred needs 

• involves mutually determined goals 

• uses goal reaching to measure success 

• sees experience as valued resource 

• is informal and mutually respectful 

• follows projects of inquiry 

• assumes an increasingly autonomous 
learner 

(adapted from Malcolm Knowles, 1975) 



used as a reminder of the inadequacies of 
traditional teaching and the fact that our 
approach to teaching adult learners is even 
more important than our teaching content. 

The willingness to learn implies an ac- 
ceptance* of the inevitability of change. Any 
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real learning involves, to some extent, the 
break-up of our past world and its recon- 
struction in light of new information. To be 
sure, new ideas and approaches add to exist- 
ing foundations of knowledge, but some- 
times they challenge those old beliefs too, 
some of which we feel are crucial to our 
security and sense of self. Human beings are 
all anxious to make sense of the world around 
them. When cherished opinions of the world 
are challenged, we can feel embarrassed and 
vulnerable. We are at the crossroads of 
change. Too many of us will turn back to 
secure beliefs and the status quo; we all 
have experience in doing this. To be a true 
learner, in any sense, means forging ahead 
in spite of fears. 

Adult learners, without exception, have 
bravely opened themselves up to the possi- 
bility of unprecedented personal change. 
The role of the tutor is to help facilitate 
change, as well as learning. 

Facilitators and tutors need to be able to 
reduce the factors that drive learners to 
resist change, without cajoling or intimida- 
tion. They must ensure that learners have an 
equal share (at least!) cf control over the 
change that will be tolerated. If they can 



facilitate positive change by being open and 
honest in all their interactions with the 
learner they can build trust. They should 
also be open to, and prepared for, change 
themselves. 

The Scope of Adult Learning 

The scope of adult learning is 
all-encompassing. It goes beyond the skills 
needed to read and write. Once these doors 
are opened, the learners have a new perspec- 
tive and means of judging their lives and life 
around them. The kind of learning that oc- 
curs on both sides of a tutor/learner rela- 
tionship not only changes those individu- 
als, but it impacts upon their families, 
communities, and societies as well. 

For example, if, as an indirect result of 
literacy learning, an adult learner begins to 
think about the environmental danger of 
over-consumption, or learns to invest in 
financial markets to secure his or her family's 
future, where does one draw the line be- 
tween what is basic learning and what is 
higher learning? 

Once again, by underlining the indivisible 
continuum of learning, from basic skills to 
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ideals to actions, we can see the impact that 
learning can have on adults. 

The Learning Relationship 

To many, the idea of teaching adults is 
intimidating. The feeling of control and 
superiority may comfort a primary school 
teacher, but can have no role in this learning 
relationship. Also, as was mentioned ear- 
lier, adult learners are not like empty vessels 
waiting to be filled with the knowledge we, 
as tutors or facilitators, can offer. They will 
have their own ideas about the structure of 
the class, the content, and your role as well. 

A first-time tutor may wonder if his or her 
teaching skills and credentials are adequate. 
Do I have enough to offer? You can offer 
adult learners yourself, a learning relation- 
ship together, and your time. What could be 
more valuable? 

Because the curriculum is built around 
the learner, and because everyone is dif- 
ferent, no one can be an expert on the topic 
of adult learning. What tutors offer is facili- 
tation, a helping hand in enhancing and 
nourishing existing abilities and pointing 
out hidden abilities. In this endeavour, 
adequate orientation (see the following sec- 
tions on this subject) can provide tutors with 
some measure of "expertise" in facilitation. 

Facilitating learning between equals, 
between two people knowledgeable about 
themselves, is obviously different from most 
of the learning we have experienced. The 
first requirement is to establish and support 
the relationship between the two people (or 
three, or four), for everything else will de- 
pend on that relationship. To facilitate the 
learning relationship we need to: 

• Accept learners as they accept themselves. 
Tutors are not there to cultivate disciples 
or change a learner's values. 

• Involve learners in all aspects of the learn- 
ing endeavour — this is merely a respect- 
ful and courteous way to treat a peer. 

• Try to keep the relationship and the ses- 
sions connected to the context of a learner's 
everyday experience. Timing, locale, and 
subject matter/learning aids have pro- 



found influences on potential success, 
and can either affirm or deny the value of 
the learner's experience. 

• Allow opportunities for success for both 
(all) of you, early on and frequently. 

• Make tutoring comfortable and enjoyable. 

• Be honest and respectful in giving feed- 
back. 

• Encourage equal and active participation 
and responsibilityfor success. 

• Don't ask for more than you're willing to 
give. 

• Be yourself. 

None of these tasks should be particularly 
daunting. None require specific technical 
skills. For some people, these tasks involve 
unlearning some of their own traditional 
approaches to learning. For all of us, the 
learning relationship requires that we relin- 
quish control, and accept partnership. 

STUDENT CENTRED INDIVIDUAL- 
IZED LEARNING 

SCIL is simply an approach to learning 
that embodies the principles that are dis- 
cussed in this section. SCIL is a way of 
collecting and organizing the elements of a 
respectful, adult-centred approach to learn- 
ing into a recognizable whole. There are 
books that describe SCIL, but its essence is 
nowhere entombed in a book. It is not a text, 
there are not prescribed SCIL exercises or 
levels, and there is no SCIL graduation cer- 
tificate. SCIL is based, ultimately, upon the 
relationship between a learner and a facili- 
tator, a relationship that uses the needs and 
goals of the learner to define itself. SCIL can 
involve one-to-one tutoring or small groups. 

SCIL is a point of re-entry for adults who 
want to improve their reading, writing, or 
numeracy skills. SCIL aims to help learners 
build both practical abilities and 
self-confidence. SCIL presumes that every- 
one can learn under the correct conditions. 

Through SCIL, adults can develop the skills 
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and confidence necessary to acquire the 
next step. For many, that next step often 
involves returning to more formal "main- 
stream" education classes. That is accept- 
able, as far as SCIL is concerned, as long as 
the goal remains the learner's. 

Lifelong Learning in Focus, in Context 

Adult learners have pressing concerns in 
their lives, whether at work, finding work, 
financial concerns, or family issues. Some 
of the issues that bring adults to community 
organizations like yours are, in themselves, 
extremely stressful. 

Adult education is about empowerment, 
but adults must be empowered as whole 
people, or not at all. Programs for adult 
learners must take into consideration all the 
needs that may impinge on progress, not 
merely the learning needs. If your group is 
one that deals with a variety of adult needs 
besides literacy, this technique will come 
naturally. 

You may find, however, that it is not pos- 
sible to respond to all the other needs. It is 
quite reasonable to decide, as well, not to 
become involved as a personal advocate for 
an adult learner, either for personal or prac- 
tical reasons. Where advocacy impinges on 
the ability of community-service providers 
and facilitators to nourish and renew their 
own energy and commitment, it is clearly 
counter-productive. 

Given the perennial understaffing and 
underfundingof most community agencies, 
as well as the limitations on the time and 



effort that staff and volunteers can devote, 
personal advocacy beyond the call of duty 
will simply not be an option for many. That 
is a fair decision to make, and not at all a 
disservice to learners. 

Learning will take place if there is good 
will and honest effort. Real learning rela- 
tionships are based on respect and under- 
standing of the individual lives, and they 
wither without those qualities. If a relation- 
ship between the learner and the tutor is to 
flourish, it must respect the individual needs, 
choices, and preferences of both people. 
Like all of us, the aduU learner is part of a 
complex web of relationships. 

The literacy learning relationship is a 
special one, though, in its ability to nurture 
and support all the other relationships in 
the web. 

The Next Step 

Given the situation of most adults — their 
busy schedules and overwhelming respon- 
sibilities — and given the stigma attached to 
specialized programs, an integrated ap- 
proach to learning, one vliat in effect makes 
the learning of reading, writing, and 
numeracy a part of what we normally do 
every day, seems to be a logical option for 
adults. 

To convince others of this fact, others who 
may have doubts and apprehensions, you 
will need a well-developed rationale and 
plan that can be presented to the 
decision-makers, workers, and participants 
in your program. 
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INTEGRATING LEARNING PROGRAMS INTO YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 



A RATIONALE FOR INTEGRATED 
LEARNING INITIATIVES 

Our [Frontier College's] challenge is not 
internal — to double and quadruple our pro- 
grams and to u dominate" a sector. Bad 
strategy. Rather, we challenge school boards, 
community colleges, business, labour, com- 
munity groups and every citizen to look at 
what is possible. Take a risk. Do something. 
It can be small or large. Just start. 

— Jack Pearpoint 

In the first section we presented an over- 
view of the facts about literacy in Canada: 
the numbers of people who have difficulty 
reading and writing, the effects on qualify of 
life, health, employmentr^whkdL^pbpula- 
tions are more likely to have difficulty read- 
ing anc 1 writing, and so on. 

Reading and writing, not surprisingly, are 
necessary skills in everyday life. People 
with poor reading skills experience isola- 
tion from society because they do not often 
share in human contact through the printed 
word. 

As the first section implied, the problem is 
two-fold. The need for programs far exceeds 
the supply, and the people who need to 
improve their leading and writing skills are 
inhibited from coming forward by various 
factors. There are many ways to include 
people — ways that are not confined to the 
walls and chalkboard of a classroom. In this 
section we will discuss how integrated 
learning programs, by their very nature, are 
less threatening to individuals who want to 
learn. The stigma of specialized programs 
is removed because, ideally, learning to 
improve reading and writing skills will be- 
come part of everyday activities. Moreover, 
the integrated approach extends the owner- 
ship and responsibility for literacy skills 
development to the community: people in 
a position to join and help the movement to 



increase literacy in society. 
A Need Fur Integration 

As the statistics in the first section indi- 
cate, adult literacy programs are unable to 
meet the numbers of people who need 
assistance. Recognizing the problem, 
community-based literacy programs began 
to appear about ten years ago. Now there are 
hundreds of community-based literacy pro- 
grams and other specialized programs across 
Canada. Once again, however, the need sur- 
passes the supply. Together, these groups 
still only reach a small portion of the people 
who need to improve their reading, writing, 
and numeracy skills. If we develop learning 
opportunities as part of everyday activities 
in places where people gather to work, 
socialize, or seek support, chances are that 
the acquisition of skills will be much more 
successful. Learning, therefore, becomes a 
more spontaneous and natural act. 

By integrating literacy learning opportuni- 
ties into existing community resources, we 
will be reaching people who may need to 
improve their literacy skills, but will not 
take part in a structured program. The 
Southam and Statistics Canada surveys 
showed that among those who have diffi- 
culty with written material are people who 
are employed, who have received a high 
school education, and who choose not to 
read. Also, many of the children who are not 
receiving homework assistance from par- 
ents, or who do not learn the value of written 
language, are more likely to become adults 
with reading difficulties later on. 

Adult Learning 

Program development also needs to take 
into accoun*. adult learners' daily lives. Their 
roles are various and often involve too much 
responsibility and too little time. They can 
be parents, spouses, tenants, workers, care 
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givers, benefit recipients, and so on. Skill 
building is one among many goals that vie 
for attention in the lives of many adults. To 
be successful, a learning strategy must take 
into account the various roles and responsi- 
bilities that affect a person's everyday expe- 
riences; it cannot be isolated from these 
other realities. 

Obstacles to Improving Literacy Skills 

Personal and social obstacles inhibit many 
people who want to improve their literacy 
skills from coming forward. Feelings of em- 
barrassment or inadequacy resulting from a 
lack of reading and writing skills can act as 
a significant barrier to other learning. 

After a woman has been at the shelter for a 
few days, we sit down with her and together 
set out a plan of action that usually includes 
finding employment and housing. 

I recall one woman was always skimming 
the newspaper, but there was something 
different about what she was doing. As I 
watched her each day, I realized it was what 
she wasn't doing. She would read very 
intently, turn the pages, but would never 



write anything down. She seemed to be 
making no effort to get a job, yet she was a 
highly motivated person. Some of us began 
to see her as perhaps lazy, unmotivated, and 
lacking self-confidence. Yet, this was baf- 
fling — during discussions with her she was 
keen and interested. Finally, she asked one 
of our volunteers where "I-I-I-Isling-t-t-on" 
Avenue was, pointing at an ad and reading 
with difficulty. Then we understood her 
problem — she had difficulty fading and 
was not able to tell us this. Now we have a 
new awareness of the problem and how it 
affects the work we are trying to do with our 
program participants. 

— a director of an emergency shelter for 
abused women and their children. 

RE-EXAMINING APPROACHES TO 
LITERACY 

There are two main thrusts to any national 
literacy endeavour — prevention and 
remediation. The work of adult educators 
and activists has been to concentrate on the 
latter thrust, that ic, to enable adults with 
low literacy skills to seek help they need to 
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function more competently in their roles as 
workers, parents, and citizens. 

— Audrey Thomas 

To be truly integrated , a program must face 
the challenge of moving beyond teaching 
adults the basics of reading and writing. 
Integrating literacy into existing facilities, 
agencies, services, programs, and so on, 
means adding something that enhances and 
works together with what's being done. The 
following pages will re-examine the defini- 
tion of literacy by considering the 'ollowing: 

• Literacy learning can involve more than 
just adults who, for whatever reason, never 
learned to read or write. 

• Literacy learning can move beyond 
one-to-one tutoring. 

• Perhaps society's weakest link isn't the 
people who can ' t read and write, but rather 
the inability of those who can to commu- 
nicate their messages clearly. 

This section will then illustrate how to 
include and integrate learning strategies 
into everyday activities where people gather 
and meet, in the hope of reaching more 
people. 

Beyond the Adult Learner 

The practitioner who defines literacy as a 
set of skills or as the ability to use skills 
within work, community, or cultural set- 
tings is in danger of placing the entire bur- 
den of change on the individual adult learner. 
The people with limited skills become the 
focus of needed change. On the other hand, 
when literacy is seen in the context of social 
realities, then social, political, and economic 
structures are identified as the focus for 
needed change. Access to knowledge and 
the power to create and use social knowl- 
edge become the crucial issues. 

— Carmen St. John Hunter 

Along with focusing programs on helping 
adults to read and write through tutoring, 
literacy development should focus on the 
different ways that skills development can 
be achieved. Opportunities are limited only 
by lack of creativity. 



Integrated literacy programs can involve 
many different types of learning, depending 
on the way the programs are delivered, the 
various meanings that students give to them, 
and the perceptions of the organizers. Con- 
sider the following scenarios. These ex- 
amples have been chosen to show an exten- 
sion of the way we traditionally think of 
li eracy programs. 

Example One: 

"I didn't realize that I could begin reading 
to my daughter at such a young age," a 
mother said while her daughter played 
nearby. "When I had my baby shower," she 
continued, "I received lots of books. I put 
them away thinking that I would have to 
wait until she is older to read them to her." 

— a mother at a home for single mothers 
attending a family literacy program 

For the child whose mother understands 
with fresh insight the importance of books 
and reading to her daughter, life will be rich 
with the joy of discovery, the vital connec- 
tion with a parent, and the fun of reading 
long before she begins school. The mother 
is not being tutored to read and write, but 
she is being encouraged to develop a posi- 
tive attitude toward books and learning with 
her daughter. 

Example Two: 

"This particular area has a lot of light 
industry, factories, and older homes. Some 
people ha'-e lived here all their lives. Re- 
cently, developers are showing an interest 
in this area and the residents here are not 
pleased. We will be trying to set up an oral 
history project, which will involve learners 
and tutors going out into the community to 
interview residents and putting together a 
descriptive report of their findings." 

— a literacy coordinator 

In this example, literacy development has 
become linked to advocacy — understand- 
ing what the community is about so that 
people can recognize and appreciate what 
they are protecting. An oral history project 
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is a literacy program but also has the poten- 
tial to be a vehicle for social change if the 
findings can be included in a report to the 
local planning council. Through these ac- 
tivities, people feel a sense of empowerment 
and can see the impact they have on their 
community. 

Example Three: 

"We've noticed a trend in the last couple of 
years that has taken us by surprise. More 
and more of our volunteers are coming from 
ethnic groups. This has been wonderful. 
However, there have been problems with 
communication. One fellow, for instance, 
was recently putting boxes that had just 
been delivered back on the truck. Often, 
too, the words we use at the hospital are not 
easily understood. What we need as part of 
volunteer training is a sensitivity to com- 
munication problems across cultures, and a 
presentation of commonly used terms and 
what they mean." 

— a volunteer administrator at a North York 
hospital 

The hospital example points out the need 



for a communication system that empha- 
sizes plain language. The problem is not 
just the fact that the volunteers have diffi- 
culty with English, but also the fact that the 
communication system is poor. 

Communication is a Two-Way Process 

People who are acquiring new skills need 
a climate of sensitivity and openness, and 
the use of language that is clear. Here's a 
hypothetical example: 

Picture a typical scene in a mechanic's 
garage. Sean is a successful accountant but 
knows little about cars. He has entrusted his 
car to his mechanic, Dave, who knows ev- 
erything about cars, but little about how to 
communicate his knowledge. Here is the 
conversation when the mechanic explains 
what is wrong: 

Da; r *j (mechanic): 

Looks like you've got weak breaker 
points. They're going to need adjusting 
to the gap they're supposed to be at. 

Sean: 

Uh, O.K. What about the engine rattle 
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I keep hearing? 
Dave: 

Oh, that could be a lot of things. I'm 
going to check the timing and the heat 
valve, but I suspect it's the condenser 
which may need replacing. If it's the 
distributer unit, wow, you really have 
problems. 

Sean: 

(a slight note of panic in his voice) 
Well, I suppose if you have to do all 
that, it's got to be done. 

The point of the example is to help you 
experience, as much as you can, what a 
person who has difficulty reading and writ- 
ing faces in circumstances where choices 
and decisions need to be made. 

In the example, two obstacles prevented 
Sean and Dave from communicating. Sean 
found himself faced with the same obstacle 
that people who can't read and write face 
every day. In the example, Sean is compa- 
rable to a person who can perhaps read and 
write basic works, but often has trouble 
comprehending much of the material he 
sees every day. Like Sean, this person may 
feel inadequate, as ifhe shouldknow more. 
The reasons Sean didn't ask the mechanic 
more questions (Can I see the worn con- 
denser? How long will the old one last? Will 
it damage my car?) are similar to the ob- 
stacles to learning found in the illustration 
on page 18. 

1 . The mechanic knows what he is doing. If 
Sean asked too many questions it would 
look like he didn't trust Dave's knowledge 
and judgement. (Similar to a worker who 
doesn't understand why his dentist bill 
wasn't covered by insurance, but can't 
read the benefits booklet. He may not 
want to give the people in personnel the 
impression that he does not trust them 
by asking too many questions,) 

2. The unfamiliar words were coming too 
fast for him to question. (Text often has 
unfamiliar words.) 

3. Because Sean believed he was the only 
one in the service area who didn't know 



what the mechanic was saying, he chose 
not to assert himself and ask the questions 
he needed to ask in order to make an 
informed choice. (Most people know 
how to read and write; others will know 
you can't if you ask for clarification.) 

Literacy Development Encourages: 

• self-esteem 

• confidence in personal change 

• freedom; a sense of choice 

• critical thinking 

• greater ability to communicate clearly 

• learning about the world 

• knowledge about how to act and survive 
in the world 



The other obstacle that prevented Dave 
and Sean from communicating was Dave's 
inability to communicate a message. What 
we are advocating in this guide is that com- 
munication is a shared responsibility and a 
two-way interactive process that people 
use to understand one another. 

In the example, Sean could not understand 
the mechanic. However, the weakness in 
the link was not just Sean's lack of knowl- 
edge about cars, but also the mechanic's 
inability to deliver the message. In terms of 
reading and writing, this obstacle can be 
overcome by re-examining how we commu- 
nicate to people. The use of jargon or diffi- 
cult words can diminish the communica- 
tion process. If a person's goal is functional 
literacy, the means to that goal will depend 
on that person's willingness to learn and 
also on the ability of the teaching source to 
communicate the necessary knowledge. 

Programs That Teach More Than Reading 
and Writing 

Literacy is enabling, illiteracy is disabling. 
—Audrey Thomas 

An ability to make informed choices, to 
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exercise independent thinking, and to ob- 
tain needed information to make decisions 
are all part of being fully literate. Among the 
many things that assist people in becoming 
participating members in our society, lit- 
eracy development is a powerful one. 

If a program is to be truly integrated, the 
context of the learning must be real life 
concerns and needs. Reading and writing 
development goes beyond one-to-one tutor- 
ing to decipher words. It should also pro- 
vide people with ways to understand the 
world around them and how it affects them. 
The learning content needs to include both 
a structural level of learning, and a deeper, 
more critically meaningful one. 

An integrated literacy program would ana- 
lyze learning material in two ways: in the 
context of structural learning (semantics of 
language, grammar) and in the context of 
meaningful learning (analyzing content, 
meaning, dilemmas, solutions). The fol- 
lowing sentences, then, would be analyzed 
in two ways: 

"Add 1 litre of water to every 5 ml of 
solution. If this formula is not diluted ac- 
cording to instructions, your baby's health 
may be at risk. " 



Structural learning 
focuses on: 


Meaningful learning 
focuses on: 


• spelling 


• an understanding of 
the problem 


• punctuation 


• .Us significance 


• grammar 


• a recognition of 
possible solutions 


• sentence structure 




(adapted from Botkin, 


et al, 1979) 



A learner, encouraged to exercise mean- 
ingful learning, reads the words and goes 
beyond the structural level of the sentence 
to compare the information to other things. 
A tutor could ask the learner: 



1 . Are there other potentially harmful things 
in a baby's world that you may not be 
aware of? (medication, toys, cribs, etc.) 
How can you find out about them? 



2. What have you learned? Based on this 
new information) will you now be more 
likely to check all labels you come across? 
Will you tell other mothers about your 
experience? 

3. What about your own health? Are there 
things you need to be aware of at your 
work or at home? 

When reading and writing development 
goes beyond structural learning to include 
meaningful learning, or critical thinking, 
learners quickly achieve more autonomy 
and self-reliance. 

Autonomy also involves the assertion of 
one's right to belong to the whole, and can 
increase a person's capacity to enter into 
wider human relationships, to cooperate for 
common purposes, to make linkages with 
others, to understand larger systems, and to 
see the whole of which one is part. 

— No Limits To Learning; Bridging the Hu- 
man Gap 

When we think in terms of meaningful 
learning, questions move beyond 11 What does 
this sentence say?" or "How do I complete 
this form?" to "How do I become a success- 
ful participant in this workshop?" or "What 
will it mean for me if I can't find affordable 
housing?" Meaningful learning becomes an 
important and vital way of addressing in- 
equalities that occur in society. The task of 
ensuring that everyone has an opportunity 
to learn becomes a social issue, part of the 
community's responsibility. 

The Next Step 

Approaches to integrated literacy programs 
should go beyond the direct one-to-one in- 
struction of adults, to include others, such 
as parents, children, groups of people with 
common interests, and so on. There isn't a 
magic line a person crosses whereby sud- 
denly they have passed between non-literate 
and literate. The process is gradual and 
continual. The possibilities for literacy de- 
velopment expand when you begin to see 
literacy as part of the means to an end, not an 
end in itself. 



PLANNING AND ORGANIZING A LITERACY INITIATIVE 



PLANNING TO LEARN; LEARNING 
TO PLAN 

Planning allows you to control what you're 
doing and to create an initiative within a 
fixed framework of time, money, staff re- 
sources, space, and so on. Organizing sets 
the process in motion by enlisting others to 
help and by setting priorities and param- 
eters for the project. 

To help you think about how to set up your 
own service within your agency, organiza- 
tion, volunteer group, or community, con- 
sider an existing model that provides lit- 
eracy services, and extract the wisdom 
of years of experience from it. 
Community-based literacy programs have 
beei* established for over ten years now and 
have found, through trial and error, an ef- 
fective system to teach reading, writing, and 
numeracy skills. 

What is a Community-Based Literacy 
Program? 

Examining the characteristics of 
community-based literacy programs can help 
you become aware of how the community 
can be used, how the acquisition of new 
skills can help people become more confi- 
dent, and how shared involvement of vol- 
unteers, learners, and organizers can make 
your initiative come alive. 

A good way to understand what 
community-based literacy programs are all 
about is to examine the word community as 
they see it. 



Community means: 

• a geographic location 

• a set of common values 

• shared involvement 



Setting Boundaries 

Geographic location refers to both where 
the community is situated and its bound- 
aries. Often, in order to preserve its identity 
and mandate to serve a specific population, 
a community-based program will exercise 
strict boundaries from which it will draw 
not only its learners, but also tutors, staff, 
board members, and resources. Your ser- 
vice or program may have similar boundaries. 
Once you have established the boundaries, 
you will be able to anticipate your program's 
needs and project whether you can meet 
those needs. 

A community-based literacy program ac- 
tively promotes community involvement in 
whatever way is appropriate. The commu- 
nity can share in the responsibility for pro- 
viding literacy development to local adults 
by offering resources to the program. For 
example, a local library may offer space to 
the program, the local press will contribute 
to the publishing of learners 1 stories and 
poems, a local board of education may pro- 
vide funding, a local campus may help to 
recruit tutors. 

Establishing Values 

Often, a set of common values are shared 
by those who are involved in the program. 
Values translate into operating philosophies, 
such as ideas about how adults learn best, 
what people need in order to learn, the place 
that empowerment has in literacy work, and 
the role that society plays in assisting literacy 
skills development. 

Clear articulation of your program's values 
can help you make difficult decisions. For 
example, one of your values may be that all 
people shou Id be given an equal opportunity 
to learn. When a person you've just trained 
balks when you suggest they work with 
someone who has a physical disability, you 
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need to go back to your values and use them 
as a basis for a decision. Is this person 
upholding your program's values? Is he or 
she appropriate for your program? 

i ou are responsible for the quality control 
of your program, and the people you want to 
help need to be provided with supportive 
experiences. A person who contravenes your 
program's values can harm not only the 
person with whom he or she is working but 
the entire operation as well. 

When it becomes necessary to remove a 
person frcm the organization under these 
circumstances, a current list of volunteer 
agencies (literacy as well as others) will 
assist in helping you to redirect the person 
to a suitable agency. 

They may want to know why they are being 
let go, and at that point you must tell them. 
You should always be prepared to defend 
your program's values. 

When you are planning to add a literacy 
component to an existing facility, think about 
your current values by asking: what's im- 
portant to us in our work, in the way we 
relate to each other, the people who use our 
services, the way that decisions are made? 

Begin to examine what literacy means to 
you and the people who use your services. 
Will the people involved benefit from one- 
to-one tutoring? Do you feel a family literacy 
initiative, which would encourage parents 
and children in your community to read 
together, could become part of your current 
programming? Perhaps you see literacy 
development as a group of volunteers you 
coordinate to read to older adults at a seniors ' 
care facility. Whatever your ideas, they 
need to be congruent with the rest of your 
organization's values. 

Next, you need to communicate program 
values to your volunteers. 

Some suggestions for how to do this in- 
clude: 

• Have a video or slide show depicting 
learners and tutors discussing what the 
program means to them. Then ask your 
volunteer group what they think the pro- 
grain stands for, based on what they have 



just seen. The ensuing discussion will 
drive home your philosophy. 

• Ask active program participants to come 
and talk to the group. Tutoring, family 
literacy, peer learning — it really doesn't 
matter what form your program has taken, 
the people in your program will speak for 
you. 

Shared Involvement 

The third characteristic of a community is 
shared involvement. This means members 
learn together and actively participate in the 
life of the program. People will often meet 
in groups, allowing for the program to be 
used as both a social outlet, as well as a place 
for learning. Among other things, a commu- 
nity-based literacy program's strength comes 
from the feelings shared among participants. 
Feelings of commitment and involvement 
are generated by a structure that enables all 
members, if they choose, to involve them- 
selves in the day-to-day activities, decisions, 
and long-term goals of the program. 

The line between learners and tutors often 
blurs in community-based programs because 
learners are encouraged to become volun- 
teers in their own program. Since involve- 
ment is so high, people share feelings of 
frustration when funding efforts fail. They 
share in each other's small triumphs, stories 
of overcoming difficulty, and feelings of loss 
when people move on. For people with 
reading and writing difficulties, getting in- 
volved in the program is part of their learn- 
ing and helps to boost self-confidence. Extra 
hands are also useful when staffing and 
funding never seem to be enough. 

Go to the People. 

Live with them, 

learn from them, 
love them. 
Start with what they know, 
Build with what they have. 
But with the best leaders 
When the work is done, 
The task accomplished, 
The people will say, 
"We have done this ourselves. " 

— LaoTsu, 700 B.C. 




Evaluation 

Much of the success of community-based 
programs is linked to their constant 
self-evaluatioft and self-criticism of phi- 
losophy, methods, and activities. Again, the 
focus is on shared involvement; ideas come 
from both volunteers and program partici- 
pants. Program organizers look to other 
programs as a source of new ideas and po- 
tential improvements. Committed staff, vol- 
unteers, and learners provide a constant 
supply of ideas for improving the program. 

"We are constantly asking ourselves and 
each other whether what we're doing is 
working. If it is, we ask, "Why is it working?" 
and "How can we use that knowledge else- 
where?" 

— a literacy coordinator 

A committee to explore potential initiatives 
can be set up I j include people from all parts 
of your organization. They can brainstorm 



ideas, recruit participants, and so on. To 
integrate learning initiatives into existing 
resources, it is important to invoive people 
from all areas so that every idea or approach 
is then diffused throughout the organiza- 
tion. In this way, literacy skills development 
becomes linked to other activities and is not 
necessarily seen as a separate thing. 

ORGANIZING 

Organizing is not a mysterious process. 
Like many things, it involves skills that can 
be learned and developed. Moreover, you 
probably have many of the skills necessary 
for effective organizing. In the past, you may 
have planned a get together with friends, 
your child's birthday party, a school fund- 
raising event, a street garage sale, or a local 
fair. We plan and organize all the time. We 
learn by trying out our ideas, watching what 
happens, thinking about what went well 
and not so well, and why, and then changing 
our actions so that next time success is more 




Organizing is like detective work. 
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likely. This is the basic process of all learn- 
ing. 

Organizing is like detective work. You try 
to find out how you or your group's idea will 
be received, who can benefit, why it has not 
been tried before, and if it has been tried, 
what happened. As you learn more, you 
become a vital advocate. More importantly, 
as you organize, you get people involved in 
the planning process, an important factor in 
the eventual success of your initiative. 

General Steps In The Organizing Process 

1. The "gap", (a shortcoming, absence in 
the system) is identified. 

2. Someone, something, or some group will 
benefit if the gap is filled. 

3. At this point, as far as you know, nothing 
is being done to till the gap. You find out 
if your understanding is correct. 

4. You think that your interest and enthu- 
siasm can help to change the situation. 
You may also feel you have some 
knowledge in the area, and you are will- 
ing to learn more. 

5. You speak with others who may be af- 
fected by the gap , and you find out if they 
would be willing to support your efforts. 

6. Depending on the situation, you may 
visit key professionals, other commu- 
nity groups, academics, and any other 
people who are able to provide insights 
and information. You can make a check- 
list of community resources, noting the 
contact person, what the service or 
agency provides, and its possible link- 
age to your program or idea. 

The Importance of a Needs Assessment 

When you have completed the detective 
work, you conducted what's called a needs 
assessment. A needs assessment is either 
the formal or informal collection of data, 
which tells you who you think will benefit 
from your program, iheir educational needs, 
and any other factors that are relevant to the 
success of your initiative, 



It is important to find out what needs your 
participants have. There is one effective 
way to find nut — ask them and others in- 
volved. Speak with people at all levels of 
participation so that you receive many dif- 
ferent perspectives. Both volunteers and 
the people who use your program, service, 
or facilities will welcome the chance to be 
included in a new initiative, paving the way 
for greater involvement as the program gets 
started. 

A needs assessment of your community or 
organization will provide you with informa- 
tion about the age of the people who use 
your facility, where they live, their ethnic 
background, income level, any specific needs 
they may have, and whatever else you feel is 
important to know. 

After you have gathered this information, 
you will be ready to begin speaking with 
individuals. Two approaches can be used: 
one-to-one interviewing ir & focus group. 
Which one you use will depend on your 
situation. Where people may feel intimi- 
dated, one-to-one interviewing may be best. 
A focus group brings different people in the 
community or organization together (orga- 
nizers, volunteers, participants) and issues 
are brought out and their relevance assessed. 
The information gathered is used to plan the 
integrated learning initiative. For both ap- 
proaches, ask questions that focus on the 
extent to which reading and writing is used 
in everyday activities; whether people are 
having difficulty reading your program lit- 
erature; an^ whether they, or anyone they 
know, would he interested in learning more 
skills for reading and writing. 

By asking these questions you are begin- 
ning to involve people. By involving people 
in the planning phase, you are giving them 
ownership of the idea. A fully integrated 
program is characterized by a group effort in 
the coordination, planning, and creation of 
the program. Everyone who is interested 
can be involved. If you can point to a 
"literacy room" where "literacy stuff" goes 
on, or to one person who does the "literacy 
part of our program," then the program is not 
fully integrated into everyone's day-to-day 
activities and thinking, and not integrated 
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into your existing organization. 

There are several good reasons for con- 
ducting a needs assessment: 

• When you know specifically where the 
need is, you know where to focus your 
efforts. 

• The recognition of needs helps to articu- 
late objectives and evaluate the program. 

• Participation in the planning stages by 
people in your organization will encour- 
age a favourable attitude to your program; 
inclusion invites success. 

• Data that outlines the need in your organi- 
zation will be useful when you seek fund- 
ing and administrative support. 

Establishing Objectives 

Setting objectives helps to focus your ac- 
tivities and provide a basis to refer to when 
your program encounters new challenges 
and decisions. Objectives guide you, but can 
be changed as your program develops. To 
know where you are going, you need to 
know the purpose of your program, what 



participants will get out of the program, and 
what the expected results are for your or- 
ganization and the volunteers. 

Your program should have its own defini- 
tion of what literacy and other learning 
initiatives mean to you. You may view lit- 
eracy as storytelling, deciphering govern- 
ment forms, one-to-one tutoring, and so on. 
You may also want your initiative to deal 
with banking tips, income tax, the process 
for filing complaints to government agen- 
cies. The definition you use should reflect 
your existing organization or service and the 
needs of those in your group. The purpose 
of your initiative needs to be realistic and 
specific. A poor description of objectives 
would be: 

"The purpose of this program is to help 
people improve their literacy skills." A 
better example is: 

"XYZ Centre, a home for young offenders, 
provides literacy development as part of its 
life skills program, recreational activities, 
and parenting program. The approaches 
used are one-to-one tutoring, group learn- 
ing, reading for pleasure, and providing 
information on reading to children." 
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Your list of objectives should include 
learner outcomes, that is, what you want 
participants to achieve through the program. 
Part of this will come from your overall 
needs assessment. Since you are integrating 
your program into an existing organization, 
you will already know what benefits partici- 
pants gain from the organization; now you 
need to consider how your integrated pro- 
gram can support and supplement these 
benefits. Examples of learner outcomes are: 

• Through an integrated approach to devel- 
oping creative writing skills, this program 
intends to provide participants with ex- 
periences and opportunities that will fa- 
cilitate their personal growth, encourage 
self-confidence, and convince participants 
of the importance of personal experiences. 

• As a result of this program, parents will 
understand the importance of reading to 
their children, and the children will en- 
joy the closeness and attention they re- 
ceive from their parents during the read- 
ing sessions. 

Your objectives can also include a descrip- 
tion of the volunteers' role: 

• As a result of this program, our volunteers 
will be able to provide one-to-one tutoring 
to clients during the time they spend at 
our facility. 

As well as a statement of results you want 
the community to experience: 

• This program intends to raise public 
awareness at the local, business and mu- 
nicipal levels of the needs of people in our 
community who experience difficulties 
with reading printed material. 

EXPERIENCES IN INTEGRATION 

An understanding of how community 
based literacy programs have approached 
literacy building can lead to an integrated 
program that incorporates much of the wis- 
dom and experience from these programs. 
The early stages of your venture are impor- 
tant. Here is an example of an integrated 
learning program. As you read it, make a 
mental note of what elements were success- 



ful in the program and what you would do 
differently. 

ABC Centre is located in Toronto and is a 
home and care facility for young pregnant 
women and mothers. Many extra-curricular 
programs are available to those at the centre 
and to the community. Programs include 
dinner and social evenings, lite skills train- 
ing, employment programs, and recreational 
activities. 

Partners In Learning, a program created to 
produce educational materials for organiz- 
ers interested in adding literacy to existing 
services, helped to initiate a joint partnership 
with the centre whereby literacy skills de- 
velopment would be introduced and even- 
tually integrated into their programming. 
With the help of a volunteer, a series of three 
one-hour informal workshops were run for 
young mothers and their babies. The work- 
shops were aimed at teaching the mothers 
the importance of reading to their children 
at an early age, and the bond that language, 
song, and closeness can create between 
parent and child. 

Before the first workshop, flyers announc- 
ing the program were distributed inside the 
centre. The heading was Books for Babies 
and said "Come learn about reading to your 
children at an informal get together." There 
was no mention of literacy. 

At the first session the room was filled, but 
the air was thick with tension ; no one spoke, 
the mothers looked uncomfortable. The fa- 
cilitators proceeded anyway, by asking 
questions such as, "Do you remember being 
read to as a child? What did you like about 
it?" and writing down responses on a flip 
chart for all to see. By the end of the session 
the air had cleared. When they left the ses- 
sion, the facilitators noticed a chalkboard 
message that read: "Reading program today, 
mandatory attendance for ail mothers." No 
wonder there were so many participants! 
After speaking with the coordinator, the 
facilitators were assured that the following 
two sessions would not be mandatory, yet 
ail the mothers were present. During the 
course of the program three mothers came 
forward who wanted help with their reading 
and writing skills. 
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This example points out several important 
things to be aware of as an organizer of 
literacy-related events. To learn effectively 
and enjoyably, people need to participate 
voluntarily. What if no one shows up? Do all 
that you can to tempt them: 

• Ask people if they would be interested in 
attending a session and find out what time 
is good for them. 

• Find out what interests people, what they 
need. 

• Offer something: snacks, buttons, books, 
coupons, or a small token that highlights 
the event. 

• Get people to sign up and leave their 
phone number. That way they will feel 
they're committed. If they have said 
they'll come and don't show, ask a volun- 
teer to call each one back saying, "We 
really missed you last night." This makes 
them feel importai/ to the group. 

The example also shows ways to allow 
people who may have difficulty reading and 
writing to come forward and participate in a 
non-threatening event. A stigma is a mark 



that sets someone apart from the rest. Both 
the words "literacy" and "illiteracy" carry 
such a mark. Just as language and thought 
can be used to integrate, they can be used to 
separate. People may shy away from work- 
shops that use the word literacy. Name your 
event or activity in a way that broadens the 
meaning of literacy. Programs like People, 
Words, and Change, Independent Studies, 
Neighbourhood Language Project, East York 
Learning Experience, Learning in the Work- 
place, Beat the Street, bring to mind notions 
of communication, relationship, empower- 
ment and equality, while avoiding the word 
literacy. 

A facilitator at a life/work skills program at 
Fanshawe College shares how she helps 
those in the group who have difficulty read- 
ing and writing, without calling attention to 
them or treating them differently: 

• Leave them alone until they feel comfort- 
able volunteering to read. 

• Use flipcharts to list simple words; al- 
ways avoid jargon. 

• Encourage people to "buddy up" and help 
each other. 
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• For small group work where participants 
in the workshop write their own ideas out, 
allow people who have difficulty reading 
and writing to use tape recorders. When 
the information is presented to the large 
group, the taped message can be written 
down by the facilitator in simple lan- 
guage. 

• Simplify theories and models by remov- 
ing the idiom, but retaining the meaning. 

An integrated approach to literacy reflects 
the needs of those who participate. Since 
needs and circumstances change over time, 
it is not surprising when an activity naturally 
flows into another related activity. An ex- 
perience at Common Ground, a women's 
drop-in centre, illustrates this evolutionary 
process. 

A series of informal workshops were set up 
to encourage mothers to read to their children 
within their daily lives. The first of several 
sessions was well attended by a small group 
of core people with their children. As the 
weather outside got warmer, however, 
people started coming sporadically and 
participation began dropping. The time was 
changed to link it with a lunch program 
where a meal was prepared and shared. 
Since there were fewer children present, 
and only a few of the core mothers left, the 
group collectively decided to drop the par- 
ent/child reading time and become a moth- 
ers' reading group. After lunch the mothers 
read to each other, passing the book from 
hand to hand as they tire, (not all read, some 
just listen), and the session lasts from an 
hour to an hour-and-a-half. 

Another example of approaching literacy 
development from the context of the par- 



ticipants is a group of homeless people who, 
through a workshop, began to feel that their 
predicament was not made very clear to the 
public by the media. They decided to write 
their story about what it's like to be home- 
less, and presented the article to a local 
newspaper. During the process, they learned 
about writing and research (structural 
learning). They also came to a better 
understanding of the context in which they 
live, a shared perception among themselves, 
which helped them deal with their feelings 
of anger and resentment, and how they could 
gain some control over their lives by advo- 
cating on their own behalf (meaningful 
learning), 

Your literacy initiative doesn't have to be a 
massive effort or make a "big splash. " More- 
over, you don't need to do it alone. Involve 
people; ask for help from both within your 
organization and from the literacy programs 
that exist in your community. You may be 
surprised at the resources and assistance 
that are available. To plan and organize a 
literacy initiative as an integral component 
of your organization, agency, service, and so 
on, you require some basic knowledge and a 
lot of common sense. 

The Next Step 

Although the initial stages of this initiative 
(learning about the issue, rationalizing in- 
tegration, introducing the concepts to col- 
leagues) may be completed by one indi- 
vidual, from here on a group effort must 
begin. Enthusiasm is contagious; the more 
eager you are to make this concept of inte- 
g ation a reality, the more successful you 
will be in recruiting volunteers and partici- 
pants. 
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RECRUITING PARTICIPANTS 

Recruitment is USER oriented. For an of- 
fering to be worthwhile to others, it must be 
perceived as valuable by them. Only then 
will it motivate positively. 

— Sue Vineyard 

When the groundwork of an integrated 
learning program is complete — the topic has 
been researched, the need for integration 
established, the policies and philosophy 
chosen — the next stage is to get people in- 
volved: to recruit. 

This is the point where the project is about 
to be launched. It can be a very interesting 
and satisfying experience if the preparation 
has been thoughtful and systematic. Essen- 
tial to this process of recruitment is the 
recruiter's ability to "market" the idea of 
integrating literacy within his or her 
organization's services. To do this well, the 
recruiter has to have a clear idea of the aims 
and goals of such an initiative, and be able to 
explain why integrated learning is of such 
importance in the organization's services. 
He or she will have to pitch the idea to the 
constituents within the organization. 

If the recruiter is able to sell the idea to 
superiors, colleagues, and service consum- 
ers, a major step forward will have been 
taken in the recruitment campaign, by in- 
volving them at the very inception of the 
grand scheme. 

Before proceeding r. :y further, perhaps it 
would be useful to look at some of the 
characteristics that make a good recruiter. In 
general, a good recruiter is someone who: 

• thinks clearly and is well organized 

• has boundless enthusiasm 

• is able to use common sense in dealing 



with problems 

• has researched the topic of literacy 

• has good communication skills and en- 
joys working with people 

• has excellent networking skills to draw 
support and resources for the literacy 
project 

• is persistent and can work through the 
problems that occur with any new ven- 
ture 

• has a good sense of humour. 

Even if your recruiter, whether it is you or 
someone else, does not possess all the above 
traits, don't be discouraged. People learn 
through experience. Besides, you will get a 
little help from your friends in the steering 
committee. 

The Literacy Steering Committee 

The purpose of a literacy steering com- 
mittee is to oversee the functioning of the 
project, including the task of recruitment. It 
should be organized early, and be composed 
of representatives of all the potential partici- 
pants within your organization. Such a com- 
mittee will generate more ideas and enthu- 
siasm than just one person. More impor- 
tantly, the ownership of the proposed lit- 
eracy initiative can be shared among the 
participants of the steering committee. 
Shared ownership is one important way to 
ensure that the project is successful. 

An example of a steering committee that 
was very successful was the one which 
launched the Book Show, which later be- 
came READ CANADA, Frontier College's 
children's literacy program. The steering 
committee for the Book Show included a 
children's book author, the owner of a 
children's book store, several children, and 
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two members of the Frontier College staff. 
After three months of weekly meetings to 
brainstorm and plan, the Book Show was 
launched. The diversity of members on the 
steering committee ensured that a variety of 
groups, views, and values was represented 
and considered whenever a decision was 
made. 

Do not be surprised if you are elected or 
even appointed chair of the steering com- 
mittee. Since you are the person who took 
the initiative to read this guide, you are, 
most likely, the best person for the job. 

Choosing a Recruiter 

Of the characteristics that describe a good 
recruiter, we will focus on the first four 
since these are the ones that will help you 
get started in your endeavour. 

1. Thinking clearly and being well orga- 
nized are crucial to the recruitment pro- 
cess. If you are going to convince poten- 
tial participants, whether they are vol- 
unteer tutors or learners, you have to be 
a clear thinker. Since organizing a lit- 
eracy program takes time, it is important 
to be organized and to use your time 



efficiently. After all, you already have a 
full-time job to do. 

2. Nothing can take the place of enthusi- 
asm. An enthusiastic person can moti- 
vate and energize others. This is pre- 
cisely what you meant to do when setting 
out. to make literacy a part of your 
organization's services, 

3. It may be stating the obvious, but it still 
bears mentioning that when you estab- 
lish a literacy component in your organi- 
zation, common sense is essential. More 
than a few literacy programs have used 
leaflets to recruit participants, which 
read something like: "If you have trouble 
reading and writing, call this number or 
come and see us at this address. " Clearly, 
if the people they are addressing have 
trouble reading, they will not be able to 
decipher the leaflet. In such cases, an- 
other method of recruiting is needed, 
such as placing a community message on 
the radio. Most of the small problems 
that come up when trying to integrate 
literacy into a service can solved by 
using common sense. 
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4. It is important to be knowledgeable about 
literacy and its social implications if you 
are to be a good ru ni :iter. Read up on the 
subject and think about how it applies to 
your organization. Having read the pre- 
vious sections in this book, you are al- 
ready more knowledgeable about literacy 
than the average Canadian. 

When you have appointed (or self- 
appointed) an appropriate recruiter, you 
will be ready to act. But, before going too far, 
it is important to think again about the 
context within which you want to act. For 
the sake of brevity, let's call this context a 
community. 

Your Community 

This community can be a union, a church 
group, a prison, a Native Friendship Centre, 
an ethnic or multicultural organization, a 
women's shelter, a community drop-in cen- 
tre, Big Brothers or Big Sisters, an advocacy 
group for disabled persons, a storefront or- 
ganization for the homeless, a collective, or 
a coalition. In fact, it can be almost any 
place where you are working with people, 
providing them with some sort of service. 
Each community has its own culture — its 
own organizational structure, mandate, re- 
sources, and ways of thinking, acting, and 
being. It is important for the* recruiter to 
understand thoroughly the culture of his or 
her community. 

As a member of your community, you can 
take the lead in conducting a needs assess- 
ment. The needs assessment (which was 
discussed in section three) is an indispens- 
able part of the recruiting process. Not only 
can it be used to ascertain what type of 
learning initiatives are needed in your com- 
munity, it can also be used to find out who 
your immediate allies are, those you can call 
upon to assist the steering committee in 
implementing the ideas. 

Your allies should include your profes- 
sional co-workers, the people who work 
with you and, like you, can see the necessity 
of incorporating learning strategies into ser- 
vice delivery. n °«° people may make up 
the bulk of your volunteer facilitators at the 
initial stages of the project. 



The people in your community who have 
difficulty reading and writing and who will 
be potential participants in your integrated 
services are also your allies. These allies are 
key because without their support, the plan 
will not be successful. Finally, it is impor- 
tant that the director of your community 
understands the need for integrating learn- 
ing initiatives into the community's current 
services. The support of this person can set 
a positive tone as you embark on this plan. 
The director's involvement and support 
should also motivate others to become in- 
volved. It is also a good idea to gain the 
support of the board of your community, if 
you have one. It can be a source of moral and 
material support. 

The next important step will be recruiting 
your volunteers. It is best to enlist and train 
a group of volunteer tutors before gathering 
learners. However, once the tutors are 
trained ♦ they should be working with the 
learners as soon as possible. Otherwise, they 
will lose motivation. The training of volun- 
teer tutors is dealt with in some detail in 
section six. 

Recruiting Volunteer Tutors 

Men wanted for hazardous journey. Small 
wages, bitter cold \ long months of complete 
darkness, constant danger, safe return 
doubtful. Honour and recognition in case of 
success. 

— Ernest Shackleton, explorer 

Unlike Shackleton's task, your task of re- 
cruiting will be easier because you are al- 
ready working within a specific, familiar 
community, and success for a well- 
organized, motivated recruiter is almost 
guaranteed. However, like him, you will 
need to be bold and creative in your ap- 
proach to recruiting. 

The best way to start is to recruit a few 
potential volunteer tutors from among your 
co-workers. If you have done a reasonably 
good job marketing the idea, you should 
have no trouble finding several potential 
volunteer tutors from among your col- 
leagues. If your colleagues become volun- 
teer tutors, you will reap two distinct 
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advantages: one, they understand the cul- 
ture of the community; and two, they are 
more likely to work hard to ensure that the 
initiative is successful. 

For example, in Native Friendship Cen- 
tres, organizers of reading circles recruit 
volunteer readers from among the other staff 
at the centre. Thus, as employees of the 
centre, they are motivated and feel a shared 
sense of responsibility for the success of the 
project. 

Another example is the READ project in 
Musquodoboit Harbour, Nova Scotia. It was 
organized by staff of the Eastern Shore De- 
velopment Commission, a rural develop- 
ment organization working with a popula- 
tion spread over three hundred kilometres. 
When it was disco verea that many of those 
who used the commission's social services 
could not read or write, some members of 
the staff decided to organize the READ project 
to try and improve the level of literacy. 

In these two examples, the initial recruit- 
ing of volunteers was done by word of mouth. 
This method, according to research, is the 
best way to find volunteers. 

Some communities use a combination of 



For example, the Prison Literacy initiative 
in Kingston, Ontario, which began in 1983, 
is a one-to-one tutoring project that serves 
approximately one hundred inmates from 
eight correctional institutions in the area. 
The project was developed within the pris- 
ons, with the cooperation and assistance of 
prison officials and inmates. Approximately 
forty percent of the volunteer tutors are 
inmates themselves. Inmate volunteers are 
recruited in a number of ways: 

• referred by school authorities within each 
institution 

• enlisted at the initial orientation for each 
new batch of inmates at each prison 

• word of mouth 

• posters displayed in each institution 

• the inmate liaison appointed in each in- 
stitution. 

Sometimes, you will have to go outside 
your specific community to recruit volun- 
teers. An example of this is the Literacy for 
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Youth program of the YMCA in Edmonton, 
Alberta, The organizers of this program, 
which serves the needs of youth aged 16 to 
24, used a variety of methods to recruit 
volunteer tutors. At least 75 percent of the 
volunteer tutors had to be under 25 years of 
age. Therefore: 

• They inserted ads soliciting volunteers in 
various college and university newspa- 
pers in Edmonton. The response was 
overwhelming. 

• They made several presentations to local 
high-school and college students. 

• They used the services of the Volunteer 
Action Centre in the city. 

By taking these steps, they were able to 
attract many potential volunteer tutors, the 
majority of whom met the age requirement. 
Other places to recruit volunteers include: 

• local service clubs 

• church memberships 

• parent associations 

• senior citizen's organizations. 

The potential sources for volunteers are 
limitless. It is always a good idea to start out 
small, recruiting by word of mouth among 
your peers, before looking elsewhere. Re- 
member, if you don't ask, people cannot say 
yes. 

Recruiting Learners 

Since you are already working within a 
particular community, and since this com- 
munity is the focus of your integrated pro- 
gram, the recruiting task will be easier than 
if you had to go outside your community to 
find learners. 

When you do your needs assessment, you 
will no doubt come across potential learn- 
ers. When you do, discuss with them your 
plan to implement a literacy component 
into the services they already receive. By 



doing a good job of selling the idea, you will 
have won their approval and, quite possi- 
bly, recruited your first group of learners. 

It is a good idea to hand-pick the initial 
group of learners to ensure control and suc- 
cess. A small group of six to eight students 
will make it easier to structure the program. 
It is also wise to choose the most enthusias- 
tic and motivated people. This may seem 
cold and calculating, but control is impor- 
tant in the early stages of the initiative in 
order to ensure success. Once the structure 
and logistics of the program are in place, you 
can increase the number of participants. 

By hand-picking the first students, you 
will have better odds for success. Success is 
vital during the initial steps of the program 
and will make the program easier to market. 
Satisfied volunteers will bring in other vol- 
unteers; similarly, satisfied learners will 
help recruit other learners. 

For example, the Independent Studies pro- 
gram of Frontier College began with six 
learners a decade ago. Six carefully trained 
volunteer tutors were paired with these six 
learners in the initial program. Success was 
almost guaranteed. Word got around and 
soon there was a waiting list for both learn- 
ers and volunteer tutors. Today, there are 
about 100 active pairs of tutors and learners 
in the program. 

Success will: 

• generate more enthusiasm from the vol- 
unteer tutors 

• generate more interest from potential 
learners in the community 

• help incorporate literacy into the culture 
of the community 

• impress everyone from the executive di- 
rector to the consumers. 

A successful literacy program, whether 
community based or integrated within some 
sort of service, will sell itself, ultimately 
generating more participation and support 
from all parties within your community. 
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MAINTAINING THE MORALE OF THE 
GROUP 

Organizers of successful literacy initiatives 
have to be concerned with maintaining the 
morale of both tutors and learners. 

Morale will be high if the various needs of 
both groups of participants are being met. 
Therefore, understanding the motivation and 
needs of participants, and meeting these 
needs, is crucial to the success of your work. 

Motivation and Needs 

Volunteer tutors from within your commu- 
nity will join the project for a number of 
reasons: 

• They see the importance of reading and 
writing skills as they relate to the needs of 
the consumers in the community. 

• They have some time to spare and would 
like to make a worthwhile contribution to 
society. 

• They have a need to work with people in 
a creative way. 

• They want to learn new skills. 

• They would like some recognition from 
the community. 

• They feel volunteering will help them in 
their professional careers. 

• They want to be with their friends and 
perhaps make new friends. 

• They like you personally and would like 
to help. 

Similarly, learners within the community 
will enrol in an integrated literacy initiative 
for their own reasons: 

• They like the concept of an integrated 
program. 

• They feel compelled to participate. 

• They want to feel a stronger sense of 
belonging to the community. 



• They want to build up their self-esteem. 

• Their friends are participating and they 
want to be with their friends. 

• They want to fill their time in some con- 
structive way. 

• They would like to get a job or a promo- 
tion. 

• They want to become a better reader. 

• They want to fulfill a New Year's resolu- 
tion. 

• They were persuaded by your marketing 
pitch. 

If you understand the needs of each learner, 
and meet these needs, you will encourage 
others to enrol as well, thus making the 
integrated program productive, worthwhile, 
and successful. 

Ownership 

Recruitment of volunteers and, more im- 
ortantly, learners, will be much easier if 
oth groups of people feel a sense of owner- 
ship toward the literacy initiative. This is 
particularly true of the learners. It is, after 
all, for them that the literacy initiative is 
organized in the first place. 

Clearly, if the learners in your community 
feel a keen sense of ownership toward the 
initiative, they are more likely to put greater 
effort into realizing its success. If they do not 
take ownership, the program will be medio- 
cre at best. 

The other members of your rommunity, 
whether they are directly involved or not, 
should also feel a sense of ownership to- 
ward the project. This is significant because 
their support and efforts are also important 
to ti e success of the project. For instance, a 
director who sees the value of improving the 
reading, writing, and numeracy skills of 

fieople within his or her community is more 
ikely to create a positive atmosphere 
for success than one who does not. 

The steering committee you organized in 
the conceptual stages of this initiative can 
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now be seen as an inspired idea. The steer- 
ing committee was the first stage a* which 
the various constituents of the community 
took control of "their" project. Ownership 
has to be encouraged and fostered so that a 
positive attitude prevails in the community 
with regard to this initiative. 

Participant Appreciation 

If the participants, both volunteers and 
learners, within an initiative feel appreci- 
ated, motivation and interest will remain 
high. In fact, one of the main reasons partici- 
pants drop out of a program is that they do 
not feel appreciated. 

Thus, it is not surprising that all volun- 
teer-based groups organize some form of 
volunteer appreciation event to acknowl- 
edge the participation and contribution of 
their volunteers. 

Within the context of your community, 
there should be some form of event to ac- 
knowledge the involvement of both volun- 
teers and learners. 

Such events will help to keep morale high. 
The goodwill generated on such occasions 
can often act as a catalyst in generating 



interest and in drawing more participants 
into the program. The events tell volunteers, 
learners, and other participants that they are 
valued. 

It is a relatively simple matter to organize 
"participant appreciation" events. 

The steering committee should set a date 
and get; 

• a room 

• decorations; maybe a banner 

• food and drink 

• music 

• a guest speaker such as a local writer 

• buttons, pins, certificates, or some other 
token of appreciation. 

That's it. Keep it simple. 

As an example, about two years ago, the 
Beat the Street program in downtown 
Toronto organized a major event to celebrate 
the successes of students and tutors. The 
Beat the Street program encourages street 
youths to help each other improve their 
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reading and writing skills. The event itself 
took place at the Beat the Street Centre on 
Gerrard Street on a Saturday afternoon. 

Long before the event actually began, 
participants began to filter in. Most were 
dressed in their best clothes. Learners who 
normally wore blue jeans and a T-shirt ap- 
peared in suits and dresses. 

The early birds helped to organize the 
refreshments and put up decorations. These 
decorations included examples of learners' 
work, which were pinned up on the walls, 
along with streamers, balloons, and paper 
hats. Everyone was in a festive mood. The 
celebration was officially kicked off by the 
mayor of Toronto, who said a few words 
about literacy and the importance of the 
Beat the Street program. He also handed out 
certificates to those who had successfully 
completed their course of studies. Speeches 
were made by the students. The event was 
very emotional. It takes incredible courage 
to enrol in such a program and see it through 
to completion. After that came music, danc- 
ing, and food. The celebrations went on 
until the early hours of the morning. These 
events should be organized two, three, or 
four times_a year. They are critical to the 




success of the literacy initiative you are 
organizing. 

Celebrating Success 

It is important to celebrate success. Beyond 
the participant appreciation events, there 
are other ways to celebrate success in lit- 
eracy: 

• Publish learner's writings in a book or 
newsletter. For example, the READ project 
in Musquodoboit Harbour produced a 
newsletter called Readmore which was 
tilled with students 9 writing and sketches. 
It was a fine way to show appreciation for 
the efforts of the learners. 

• Organize a reading tent at a local event. 
For example, in your community, events 
such as the Fall Fair, Canada Day, 
Hallowe'en, Potato Festival or a Folk 
Festival can provide opportunities for your 
own community to organize a reading 
tent. All that is needed is a tent or some 
other type of shelter, a few blankets, books, 
and participants. You can profile learn- 
ers' work. Invite the local press. 



Invite special guests such as authors, local 
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heroes, or politicians to come to your 
community and celebrate the importance 
of words and literacy. 

These are some of the ways in which to 
maintain the interest and morale of the re- 
cruits. Be creative. 

In this section, a few ideas have been 
presented to assist you in recruiting volun- 
teers, learners, and participants. Naturally, 
you will have ideas of your own. The task of 
recruiting may seem daunting, but with 
planning, thought, and organization, it can 



be done successfully. There is an old Chi- 
nese proverb: A journey of a thousand miles 
begins with a single step. 

The Next Step 

Once you've generated involvement and 
enthusiasm , your volunteers will need some 
direction to get started. The organization, 
community, or group you belong to presents 
many opportunities for learning activities. 
Knowing where to look and what to look for 
are the keys to success. 
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CREATING LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES 



HOW DO WE LEARN? 

As children , many of us were taught to read 
and write using an approach that began from 
the bottom up. That is, for the most part, we 
were first shown the symbols and sounds 
that made up our language. As we pro- 
gressed, we started to work with words and 
sentences. Gradually we began to read. Like 
tight-rope walkers who did not look past 
their own feet, we approached the words 
one at a time. 

Think about the word surprise. What comes 
to mind — birthday parties, paper hats, 
coloured balloons, a flat tire on Monday 
morning? Now think about the letters that 
make up the word. S-U-R-P-R-I-S-E. What 
comes to mind new? Not much, likely. It is 
not tha individual letters that make a word 
meaningful, but rather the experience and 
context that the reader brings to the text. 

In fact, we learn to read in much the same 
way that we learn to speak. What we hear or 
see gradually increases in meaning as our 
understanding of the language grows. We 
use context clues found in the structure and 
organization of the language to create mean- 
ing. Take for example the following sentence: 

The frazzlesnogdiggered a twiddle forgru. 

What did the frazzlesnog do? 

Why did the frazzlesnog digger a twiddle? 

We are able to answer questions about this 
sentence even though we can only be sure of 
the words the, a, and /or. This is because, as 
readers, we understand the structure of the 
sentence provided by these context clues. 
They provide us with grammatical informa- 
tion so we know that frazzlesnog is a noun, 
digger is a verb, and so on. Many adults who 
are learning to read are not aware of the 
importance of, or their ability to recognize, 
context clues. They believe that learning to 



read is about sounding out words. Reading 
skills develop more rapidly when learners 
move beyond this view. For this reason, the 
way in which an adult reader sees the activ- 
ity of learning to read should be taken into 
consideration when co-designing their 
learning with them. 

We don't have any people who don't read 
at all. People don't read enough and they 
feel that you know more than they do. The 
idea is *o make them confident enough in 
themselves to display what they know and 
make them feel like part of the team. 

- a literacy tutor 

Looking at the Small Pieces First 

Basically, there are three approaches used 
to help adults learn to read. The first two are 
like those approaches we experienced as 
children, methods that start from the bot- 
tom. Phonics and word recognition assume 
that reading comprehension is built slowly, 
by looking first at the smallest pieces, letters 
and sounds, and slowly progressing to words, 
and so on. In both, reading is defined as 
"naming words." (Brooks, 1976) 

Phonics takes words and breaks them into 
letters and sounds. Students either learn the 
individual sounds of each letter first and 
then put them together, or they learn several 
words that begin with the same letter and 
then determine which sound each word has 
in common. (Askov, 1989) 

Word recognition builds lists of words and 
requires that the learner memorize and learn 
to recognize them. Sight-word lists may be 
learned for several reasons. They can be 
used to introduce new readers to words like 
where, when, what, the, a, and so on, or to 
teach word patterns such as make, cake, 
bake, so that learners know the first word of 
the series and then build on their knowledge 
to read and learn the others. Sight- word lists 




can also be used to teach words with 
irregular spellings. (Colvin and Root, 1987) 

Both of these methods rely on the condi- 
tioning aspect of learning, that is, learning 
through repetition. They both stress recog- 
nition of letters, words, and sounds. Words 
are then put together to create meaning. 
Approaches to increasing reading skills that 
begin from the bottom put the onus on the 
tutor to pass on skills to the learner. Tutors 
using these methods take on greater respon- 
sibility in choosing materials and building 
curriculum. (French, 1987) Many non-read- 
ing adults may have had difficulty with 
word recognition and phonics techniques 
when they were children. Using these tech- 
niques £• second time may bring back the 
negative feelings and memories that charac- 
terized the first encounter. These techniques 
often confront the new reader with what 
they don't know instead of building on and 
valuing what they already know. 

We go on field trips and then we work on 
grouping the activities into sentences. People 
become aware of their comprehension needs 
while we're working on stories together. 

—a literacy tutor 



Beginning with Meaning 

The third method that is used to tea \ 
adults how to read is to have the learner 
dictate his or her ideas to the tutor while the 
tutor writes them down. The written pas- 
sage becomes a source of words that can be 
used to practise reading, writing, and spell- 
ing, or as a basis for further discussion. This 
approach is called language experience. 

One opportunity touse language experience 
began when a learner told her tutor that she 
would no longer be able to meet her in the 
evenings because her brother now had a 
night job and wasn't available to drive her. 
The tutor suggested they work on a story 
using the learner's situation. Once they had 
written the text, the tutor read it out loud. 
The learner wanted to talk about how they 
could continue their sessions and so, to- 
gether, they listed all the ways in which she 
could travel. In this way, the learner not 
only got the chance to tell her own story (a 
rare occurrence for many people), but was 
also given the opportunity to improve the 
situation by discussing other ways of getting 
to the sessions. The learner also decided that 
she would learn how to use the bus. From 
the dilemma, then, the learner acquired 
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several new words for her reading vocabu- 
lary. 

Language experience can be based on the 
reactions orthoughts readers bring to a piece 
of text (Rigg, 1981) The ideas in the stories 
also assist the learner in becoming more 
aware of a situation. At Street Haven, a 
hostel and drop-in centre for homeless and 
marginal ly housed women, they are encour- 
aged to use their stories to discuss common 
experiences of homelessness. This helps to 
reduce their sense of isolation. 

As children, we first learn to speak the 
words that have the most meaning to us. The 
language experience method is based on the 
theory that we learn to read in the same way. 
It is an approach that gives the learner the 
opportunity to say "I already know that." 
From there, tutor and learner decide how to 
build on that knowledge. It stresses think- 
ing over memorization. By encouraging the 
new readers to voice their own text, this 
method gives them more responsibility and 
adds additional value to 3ir experience. 
The learners are more active in the learning 
process because they have a large role to 
play in creating learning materials and 
choosing goals. 

Many adult literacy programs combine all 
of the methods described above in an ap- 
proach called whole language. They begin 
with what the students want to learn or learn 
about. Material for sessions comes from the 
learners' stories r or tutors and learners gather 
written materials such as newspaper ar- 
ticles, bank deposit and withdrawal slips, or 
other forms, depending on the learners' in- 
terests and needs. A variety of instructional 
techniques, including phonics and word 
recognition, are used to supplement learn- 
ing. Automatic word recognition is very 
important to many adults who are learning 
to read because it helps to increase their self- 
confidence. Word recognition skills can be 
taught in a suitable context and as the need 
is identified by the tutor or learner. 

FRAMEWORKS AND TOOLS FOR 
LEARNING 

Many of us learned to read in classrooms. 



This structure, when used alone, is not gen- 
erally successful in teaching adults to read, 
for a number of reasons. One of the most 
obvious is that people who are learning to 
read as adults have had difficulty as young- 
sters learning in these environments. Per- 
haps they had a hearing or sight disability 
that went undetected , perhaps they were too 
hungry to concentrate, or too disturbed by 
their life at home. Classroom situations do 
not work for everybody because these situa- 
tions favour the kind of learner who does not 
need a great deal of individual attention. It 
also favours those who have the ability and 
confidence to apply their lessons beyond the 
confines of the classroom. This is not to say 
that classrooms cannot be used but that their 
use should be supplemented by other ap- 
proaches that can provide a greater degree of 
individualized instruction. 

Tutoring 

One of the most common ways of provid- 
ing individual attention and encouraging 
people to take greater control in their lives is 
through the use of a tutoring model. Tutoring, 
whether in groups or on a one-to-one basis, 
meets the needs of adult learners in a number 
of ways. It places an emphasis on the learning 
relationship, the relationship between the 
tutor and learner (s) and, in small groups, 
between the learners themselves. 

Through regular sessions with a commit- 
ted and supportive tutor, aduit learners have 
the opportunity to increase their reading 
and writing skills and, with time, adopt the 
kinds of behaviours required to be a good 
tutor to somebody else. Tutors are able to 
provide immediate feedback. The tutoring 
situation provides learners with an oppor- 
tunity to start where they believe they need 
to start, to be the creators and piannc>rs of 
their own curriculum. It teaches them to set 
goals and to work at their own pace. If these 
skills are fostered, the motivation of the 
learner will naturally increase. This kind of 
learning environment is invaluable to many 
people who are trying to grow and make 
changes in their lives. 

Tutoring can take place on a one-to-one 
basis or in small groups. Although it varies, 
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depending on the cultural context in which 
/you are working, one-to-one situations usu- 
ally work best for those who are in the 
earliest stages of reading. One-to-one is also 
preferable where those people you wish to 
serve do not share common goals or interests 
or when privacy or low self-esteem are is- 
sues for them. Your ability to provide this 
kind of individualized service will be lim- 
ited by the number of volunteers you have 
available. Where small groups and class- 
rooms are being used, one-to-one tutoring 
can act as an additional support for learners. 

Tutoring in Small Groups 

Group situations are an alternative where 
isolation is seen as a negative factor. Small 
group tutoring (one lului and two or three 
learners) is another way of providing indi- 
vidualized instruction. These situations 
work well when the individuals share com- 
mon goals and when learners have enough 
confidence to work and learn with others. 
Small groups provide opportunities for 
learners to interact with others who, while 
they may have common learning goals, do 
not necessarily share the same beliefs and 
values. Small groups can create the kind of 
environment that encourages tolerance and 
acceptance of the values of others. The 
groups should be small enough to ensure 
that close contact between the tutor and 
individual learners remains possible. This 
is essential in order to ensure ongoing as- 
sessment and immediate feedback. 

The relationships that exist in group tutor- 
ing (tutor-group, tutor-learner, learner- 
learner, and learner-group) all serve to pro- 
mote the learning process. (Moore and 
Poppino, 1983) As the learners begin to set 
goals and work on projects together, the 
distinction between the tutor and the learn- 
ers becomes blurred. 

Peer Learning 

Implicit in the tutoring model is the idea 
of peer learning. From the time we are very 
young, we learn from our peers in all kinds 
of situations. In reality most of us can re- 
member times when we learned something 



from someone whom we saw as an equal. 
Not all experiences of peer learning are 
positive. 

We were instructed to write letters in our 
notebooks in rows. One day a girl from 
another class came into our room with her 
notebook. She was asked by my teacher to 
show everyone her book and she walked up 
and down the rows of desks showing each 
one of us a page of her work. She had a gold 
star at the top of the page and, unlike mine, 
her letters ran in neat rows. I remember 
feeling ashamed of my work and thinking 
that her neat rows were not important. But 
for some reason or other, they made her 
smarter than me. 

— a literacy worker 

Others are positive 

/ once had a woman enrolled in one of my 
evening cooking classes who had difficulty 
reading the recipes I handed out each week. 
She was always very quiet and kept a low 
profile in her group but she seemed to enjoy 
what she did and she never missed a class. 
I was concerned that she rarely seemed to do 
any of the actual cooking, although she 
watched closely and did various prepara- 
tion tasks like chopping vegetables and 
beatingeggs. Rather than approach her about 
it, I continued to watch the group she was 
with. Together they worked on the recipes, 
everyone helping in their own way to prepare 
the food. After the last class, as we all said 
our goodbyes, she thanked me and said that 
she had enjoyed herself. She seemed to have 
had a good experience working together 
with the others and learning in her own way. 

— a cooking instructor, Toronto Board of 
Education 

People working together in low-pressure 
situations can relax, exchange knowledge, 
and learn in a way that is most comfortable 
for them. Peer-learning can be used effec- 
tively, when established and encouraged in 
a positive environment, to increase any type 
of skill. In the example above the student 
picked up some of the cooking skills she 
needed by watching the others in her group. 
Peer-learning opportunities are always pos- 
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sible, whether it be co-workers helping co- 
workers, seniors helping seniors, or mothers 
assisting other motners. One of the main 
advantages of peer learning is that it can take 
place almost anywhere. 

The concept of peers learning construc- 
tively from each other has been used in the 
Beat the Street programs in Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and Regina. These programs 
were designed to teach practical skills such 
as reading and writing to young people who 
live or make their living on the street, both as 
a means of helping them cope more effec- 
tively and providing them with some of the 
skills they would need to leave the street. 
Working in different cultural settings (the 
program in Winnipeg, for example, pro- 
vides most of its services to the urban native 
community), Beat the Street programs are 
opportunities for young people who live on 
the street to tutor and learn from each other. 
Those who visit the centres can, through 
training and practice, become tutors or sim- 
ply take advantage of the literacy services 
available. 

Tutors do not have to be peers in the way 
we have described here. Often tutors are 
other people from the community. The Rent 



Review Hearings Board in Toronto is devel- 
oping an in-house initiative in which tutors 
from the organization will be trained to 
work with berth their co-workers and those 
who use the services of the board. Tutors 
function in an equal partnership with their 
learners and this includes situations in which 
they may not necessarily define themselves 
as peers. 

Computers in Literacy 

Most literacy programs eventually arrive at 
a point where the use of computers, educa- 
tional software, desktop publishing, and 
computer networks is considered, and often 
debated. Computer technology can offer a 
great deal in aid of adult learning, but also 
has some pitfalls that one should consider. 

Computers can certainly be motivating for 
a learner. People from all walks of life use 
computers. Those who are proficient on 
computer systems are admired by others, 
and this mystique rubs off, to some extent, 
on anyone who sits before a computer key- 
board. Learners who think computer skills 
are worthwhile and appealing will be moti- 
vated by a literacy program that employs 
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computers. Good software programs can al- 
low the student a good deal of control over 
their own learning and even the design of 
learning programs. The process is also more 
private, and good software programs have a 
gentle and supportive way of delivering 
feedback when errors are made. 

Computers, once understood, can assist in 
editing written work, and can enable learn- 
ers to produce printed copies of work that 
are clear and professional in appearance. 
This is especially helpful for learners whose 
abilities may not enable them to produce 
hand-written text. 

Costs vary depending on the hardware used 
and software purchased. Integrated systems, 
sometimes using video or laser disks, are 
usually considerably more expensive and 
less flexible. Decisions on what to purchase 
and use will naturally stai ,/ith a survey of 
recommended software. Computer hardware 
is an important consideration, but a second- 
ary one. (See the software evaluation re- 
sources listed in the reference section of this 
guide.) 

Anyone who has been a beginner on a 
computer system knows about that 
rollercoaster ride. Learning to use comput- 



ers can either open new doors of opportu- 
nity or sink even the most educated among 
us to new depths of self-doubt. The risk of 
the latter, when applied to unassisted lit- 
eracy learners whose self-confidence is of- 
ten in need of support, is unacceptable. A 
coach, guide, or tutor is essential. Ultimately, 
computers can lessen the demands placed 
on tutors by allowing more efficient, inde- 
pendent study. They are not a replacement, 
however, for sensitive, well-trained tutors. 

Setting Up 

Questions to ask: 

• What role do you want computers to play 
in your program? (It's usually better to 
think of programming as computer as- 
sisted, rather than computer based) 

• How many computers will you have? How 
many can be used at once, given your staff 
situation? How will these considerations 
shape your programming? 

• Do your Larners have special needs that 
should be considered when choosing 
hardware and software? (e.g. screens and 
software that allow print to be magnified, 
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braille, touch-screen technology, etc.) 

Do you want to connect with other lit- 
eracy organizations using computers, 
through telecommunication links? (see 
resource list in reference section for fur- 
ther details) 

What types of computers do you have? 
Most software is currently made for the 
Apple II series, the IBM compatibles, and 
the Macintosh — not all software is inter- 
changeable. Buying "clones" can certainly 
reduce costs, but often requires more in- 
dependence and knowledge from staff 
when breakdowns occur. It's always wise 
to obtain a service contract at the time of 
purchase. 

What software do you intend to use? What 
cost factors are you faced with? Do your 
computers have the necessary disk drives, 
memory capacity, monitor type and 
graphics capability to run the software? 
Many public domain and shareware pro- 
grams can be "downloaded" (copied from 
another data base) over telephone lines , or 
obtained inexpensively elsewhere. Bear 
in mind, though, that such programs are 
usually the most vulnerable to computer 
viruses, which have caused great havoc in 
recent years. 

Do you have a printer? Dot matrix printers 
with more than eight pins (the printing 
tools of the printer) are your best choice — 
they are economical, produce good letter- 
quality type, and can aiso be used for 
graphics. Is the printer easy to use and 
maintain for both staff and learners? 

Have you developed a plan for training 
volunteers in the use of your specific 
hardware and software? 

Have you thought of how to evaluate your 
centre's use of computers? Don't forget to 
take note of learners' attitudes in your 
evaluations. 

Have you planned to guide learners in 
acquiring "computer literacy," i.e. the 
specific knowledge/skills necessary to 
operate a computer? Many tutors observe 



ruefully that they spend more time dis- 
cussing disks, keyboard instructions, and 
reassuring people that they really can't 
"break" a computer, than they do assist- 
ing the intended learning. All computer 
novices need to be shown quickly and 
clearly how to get computers turned on 
and working, how to ask the computer for 
help, proper use of disk drives, keyboard 
basics, how to save what they've written, 
and how to adjust the monitor. Plan to 
orient learners just as you would staff. 
(Jagger, 1990) 

Software — The Heart of Any System 

The software evaluation guides listed in 
the reference section will be a good source of 
information for you to consult. However, 
your own experience and intuition, and that 
of learners and colleagues, will soon be your 
best guide. The only sure rule about soft- 
ware for literacy is "buyer beware." Some 
programs claim to be literacy software but 
are not student-centred and intended for 
adults. Good software programs have a 
number of things in common: 

• They ask for genuine interaction, not 
merely the filling in of blanks or pressing 
of one or two keys alternately. 

• They suit the socio-economic, age, and 
cultural background of learners in areas 
such as idioms, role models, voice synthe- 
sis, and geography. 

• They are simple to start up, and don't slow 
down progress with technology roadblocks 
along the way. 

• They have authoring capabf lities such that 
the learner can create his or her own 
materials, and use these as the template 
for the program activities (e.g. certain 
crossword programs). 

• They parallel and complement tutoring 
activities that tutors and learners are us- 
ing. 

• They allow learners to control the pace of 
learning and the amount of reinforce- 
ment 
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• They are often in a tutorial format, in- 
creasing interaction between learner, tu- 
tor, and software. (Some word processing 
tutorials are particularly good in this re- 
gard.) 

• They encourage learning and skill devel- 
opment in a wide range of areas: memory, 
math, budgeting, creative writing, group 
problem solving, computer-based skills 
such as word-processing and desktop 
publishing, (adapted from MTML, 1990) 

Many software programs currently in ex- 
istence for literacy learning are programs 
based on a specific course i.e. pre-packaged 
programs that place the goals of the program 
designer ahead of those of learners, requir- 
ing step-by-step completion of pre-deter- 
mined tasks. 

Some software that is not commDnly pro- 
moted as learning software is really quite 
good — some word processing programs, 
games, and data-management programs. 
However, no program exists that can be used 
to replace the facilitator. Facilitators who 
are familiar with the program and the com- 
puter are essential, even though they may be 
needed only periodically. 

Computer technology presents some mar- 
vellous opportunities for learning enhance- 
ment, and the future promises even brighter 
developments, as more and more programs 
provide authoring capabilities. Costs con- 
tinue to decrease while computing power 
continues to grow with each new generation 
of machines. It is easily within the capabil- 
ity of a very small organization to i nvestigate 
computer options and implement some type 
of computer-assisted programming. Your 
investigation may conclude that computers 
are inappropriate for your program. Com- 
puters are merely tools — albeit powerful 
ones — that complement but do not replace 
effective literacy programming. 

Oral History 

Do you think the porter and the cook have 
no anecdotes, no experiences, no wonders 
for you?. ..The walls of their minds are 
scrawled all over with facts, with thoughts. 



They shall one day bring a lantern and read 
the inscriptions. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Having grown up in a literacy-based cul- 
ture, most of us have an ingrained bias 
against accounts of reality that ara not re- 
corded in the printed word. For many lit- 
eracy learners, however, the printed word is 
not an accessible means to knowledge, and 
so memory, shared stories, conversation, 
and even folklore must take its place. For 
literacy workers in the community, these all 
present rich resources for learning, if fully 
appreciated. 

We are naturally speakers, not writers. 

— Eric Havelock 

Many anthropologists and linguists will 
suggest that orality , not literacy , is really the 
core of our culture. Few, if any, will suggest 
that literacy operates without reference to 
orality. What this all points to is the need to 
remove our natural biases against oral cul- 
ture, to accept fully the value of ideas and 
experiences not framed by paper. 

Programs that focus on enhancing reading 
and writing skills can use learners' stories 
and experiences as reading material while, 
at the same time, providing a means for 
preserving and enhancing the oral culture. 
With the use of a tape recorder, stories can be 
recorded and transcribed. 

Don't be surprised at the complexity of the 
written product. Oral culture partakes of all 
but the most abstract of written culture. On 
the other hand, oral history is often pep- 
pered with real anger and indignation over 
the life experiences of those marginalized 
by society. One needs to be attentive to the 
potential emotional and political undertones 
of even the most ordinary of anecdotes. 
There remain, though, many practical ways 
in which to use and support oral history in 
community literacy efforts and good rea- 
sons for doing so. 

First of all, we all understand the need for 
a variety of activities in literacy work. Story- 
telling provides an excellent alternative to 
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traditional written work. Almost all of us 
have warm memories of being read to when 
we were children. There is a level of inti- 
macy created, often from these same recol- 
lections, any time we are read to in later life. 
This can help bring down barriers and re- 
duce the formality in literacy activities. 

People involved with the Oral History 
program of the Literacy Branch, Ontario 
Ministry of Education recently demonstrated 
a number of ways to incorporate storytelling 
into programs. These include: 

• Song writing. With a little music instruc- 
tion, individuals and groups can write 
and perform pieces based on their stories. 

• Puppetry. Combining arts and crafts with 
literacy, puppet plays can be a creative 
way to act out stories. 

• Mural Painting. Storie^ can expand to 
involve colours and symbol and many 
can participate in the creation of the final 
product. 

• Quilt Making. One suggestion was to have 
each person contribute a quilted square to 
depict his or her favourite story. The final 



quilt can then be "told" by all involved. 
This activity need not require quilting 
skills — the quilt can be made of drawings 
on paper or from scrap material pasted on 
a square. 

There are a variety of things that can be 
done to record stories. Cassette tapes are 
always useful. If storytellers are shy, they 
can recount their tales to others, who can 
make the tapes for the group. Stories can be 
written on flip charts and then performed in 
parts by group members. Videotapes can 
also be employed, especially if the particU 
pants choose to act out stories. 

It may be difficult to get stories from learn- 
ers. There is nothing wrong with compiling 
bits of real life from many people to create a 
fictitious story. Also, learners with shared 
backgrounds may enjoy contributing to a 
large, familiar story in small parts. In other 
cases, a learner may simply want to tell a 
story to one person, who will transcribe it. 
Once transcribed, oral histories are open to 
a full range of potential learning activities. 

One important final note: good storytelling 
requires good listening. Most of our listen- 
ing skills have become rusty in modern life. 
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Good listening skills are necessary for both 
tutor and group participants. Good listen- 
ing requires: 

• respect for the speaker's right to speak 

• a caring, supportive atmosphere 

• appropriate responses (e.g. eye contact, 
questions, paraphrasing, "uh-huhs") 

• concentration, absence of distractions. 

It is important for the facilitator to create a 
suitable storytelling climate, by establish- 
ing with learners the framework for these 
potentially rewarding and intimate activities. 

Family Literacy 

Family literacy offers an approach to in- 
creasing learning skills in the context of the 
family. For most children, learning begins 
with the family unit. The Southam survey of 
1987 examined some of the reasons that 
children grow up to be non-reading adults. 
Their findings indicated that non-reading 
adults usually do not remember being read 
to as children and they do not remember 
books and reading being a part of their up- 
bringing. These findings reinforce the idea 
that an intergenerationalcycleexists forbasic 
skills; that is, if parents lack certain skills, 
such as reading or numeracy, they will be 
unable to pass these skills on to their chil- 
dren. 

Family literacy programs encourage all 
types of learning processes in the home so 
that the intergenerational cycle will take on 
a new meaning: a cycle of learning. It is an 
approach that acknowledges that the parent, 
or prime care giver, is the child's first teacher. 
In many ways, the parent is also the child's 
best teacher. 

When children first try to stand alone, 
parents wisely smile and praise their efforts. 
If the children start to fall parents do not 
scold them for making mistakes. ..Parents 
also seem to realize that all children learn to 
walkin different ways and at different times. 

— Joy Wilstead 



Family literacy helps parents t* ke the wis- 
dom they use when helping their children 
learn those important ecu'ly tasks of standing 
and walking, and apply it when teaching 
their children other important tasks such as 
reading. 

Family literacy programs are useful be- 
cause they appeal to adults who would not 
otherwise consider taking part in a struc- 
tured learning program. A recent company 
picnic at Esselte Pendaflex Canada Inc., a 
paper products manufacturing firm with 
about 400 employees, included a family 
reading tent. Although the company was 
currently running a workplace learning 
program, the tent attracted many people 
who were not participants in that program. 
Parents and children gathered to read to- 
gether. Books and balloons were given away 
to children who visited the tent. 

In designing program offerings for parent 
involvement, it is important to consider the 
amount and kinds of stress the parent is 
experiencing, the parent's development 
level, and the range and types of program 
activities that might meet the parent's needs. 

—Elizabeth Landerholm, Jo Ann Carr 

Family literacy programs can offer a vari- 
ety of options to children and parents. If a 
child-care facility is set up, parents can 
leave their children in safe hands while they 
attend the adult learning programs. Other 
classes can be developed to teach parents 
how to work effectively with their children 
or to teach young adults child-care skills. 
Informal tutoring in the home is another 
option for reaching those who may not be 
able to go out to take part in programs. Home 
activities are also encouraged through the 
development of lending libraries* 

Family literacy programs offer a wide vari- 
ety of ways in which to get parents and 
children working together and on their own. 
Workshops on this topic use a combination 
of activities and techniques such as reading 
together, learning songs and games, watch- 
ing demonstrations, practising tips forread- 
ing with children. Family groups work on 
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making up their own stories and producing 
their own books. These written materials 
can be helpful to other child-care programs. 
In one corner of a room, adults work together 
on reading a book or telling stories, while in 
another corner, children learn a song; then 
they get together again to share and practise. 
Activities are linked to meaningful family 
patterns such as having a story at bedtime. 
Many programs attempt to get people 
involved in family literacy as soon as chil- 
dren are born. 

Talk to your baby. Talk to your baby when 
you feed it, change it, give it a bath or dress 
it Talk about anything, fust talk! 

— Push Literacy Action Now (PLAN Inc.), 
Washington, D.C. 

The Ottawa Board of Education's family 
literacy programs link youth and adult lit- 
eracy activities by holding homework pro- 
grams for teens while parents attend up- 
grading classes. 

Family literacy activities contribute to the 
literacy skills of both adults and children. In 
addition, they improve the self-esteem of 
the parent and create an opportunity to 



increase communication skills within the 
family. (Thomas, 1990) 

Reading Circles 

Reading circles are becoming a popular 
way to get the message across to children, 
youths, and parents that reading is fun. 
They rely on the energy and imagination of 
volunteers to find a suitable location, pro- 
mote the idea in the community, and come 
up with good ideas to get children in the 
habit of reading. The circles meet once a 
week for an hour or so. Children gather and 
select their books and then go off for half an 
hour on their own or in pairs to read. Latex 
they gather together to share a story. 

INTEGRATING SKILL-BUILDING AC- 
TIVITIES 

Take a walking tour around the area in 
which you propose to begin this program, 
whether it be your office, meeting area, 
church hall, community centre, or school 
room. Pretend you are experiencing it for 
the first time. What do you see? Notices 
near the main door, magazines in the lounge, 
forms and booklets providing health infor- 
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mation, hymn books, display boards? What 
do you hear? Heavy machinery, music, a 
photocopier, birds, livestock? What about 
smells? Fresh coffee, lunch, printers' ink, 
garbage? All the information you gather 
during your tour can be turned into poten- 
tial learning opportunities for yourself and 
others. 

For example, many buildings are furnished 
with fire equipment. A fire extinguisher 
forms the basis for a variety of learning 
activities that would appeal to different 
learning styles. It might be relevant for 
people to reflect on all the possible locations 
within a facility where fires are likely to 
start. What possible fire hazards can be 
found in these areas? What is the best pro- 
cedure to follow when there is a fire? How 
does the fire extinguisher work? You could 
use these questions and activities as a basis 
for learners and tutors to work on a variety of 
reading, writing, numeracy, and problem- 
solving skills. 

One of the areas in which literacy skill 
building is gradually being integrated into 
other existing activities is in the workplace. 
This approach is based on the assumption 
that in order for everyone to benefit equally 
from training activities, they must be de- 
signed and presented in a way that makes 
them accessible to adults with a wide range 
of literacy abilities, including those who 
may not read at all. In many companies, the 
most common form of training involves on- 
the-job learning with a buddy. The buddy 
system can become a positive peer-learning 
environment. 

Think about ways in which your organiza- 
tion may already be providing people with 
the skills they need to function in that envi- 
ronment, skills which may also be applied 
to other areas of their lives. For example, the 
Federated Women's Institutes of Ontario 
(and across Canada) provide women in rural 
communities with the opportunity to learn 
about and practise parliamentary procedure. 
Among other things, 4-H Clubs focus on 
learning and developing group and social 
skills. 

Organizations and groups have a number 
of options to choose from when considering 



ways in which to integrate skill-building 
activities into existing services. Volunteers 
or employees who work directly with the 
people you wish to serve can be trained to 
incorporate a skill-building component into 
da* ly group activities . For example , if meals 
are prepared through a cooperative effort 
between employees and volunteers in a group 
home, recipes and cooking provide a com- 
mon content focus and can be used to develop 
and encourage reading, improve basic math, 
and understand metric measurement. The 
benefits of this kind of integration are two- 
fold. It fosters the ability of adults to work 
cooperatively, and also builds the individual 
skills they will need to support themselves 
and their dependents. 

A group of women (residents and staff) at 
StreetHaven, known as The Butterflies, have 
planned and arranged for a library in the 
basement of the building: 

The literacy program has brought some 
political aspects to the surface here. The 
library was originally undesignated space, 
and the Butterflies went through the proper 
channels and claimed it It's not the same 
space now. They have shown other groups 
that they can keep going. 

— a literacy coordinator 

Visibility of literacy initiatives in your or- 
ganization raises everyone's awareness of 
the issue. Linking skill-building programs 
with other activities and events in your 
organization can be a vehicle for getting 
support from the larger community. The 
Literacy Council in Parry Sound agreed to 
plan and organize the local winter carnival. 
Learners were involved in writing letters to 
obtain funding and community support, 
talking with people, and helping to organize 
the event. The carnival brought the commu- 
nity of Parry Sound closer to the literacy 
program and gave the project a lot of free 
publicity. 

There are as many ways to approach and 
include skill building in existing activities 
and services as there are types of people and 
organizations. Whether you want to encour- 
age the growth of specific skills or simply 
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promote an environment for learning in your 
organization or community, these are just 
some ideas and examples of ways in which 
it can be done. Perhaps you have your own 
ideas. 

All it takes is your time, determination, 
and a sense of wonder. 

— Chairman, Rent Review Hearings Board 
The Next Step 

Your next challenge will be to pass on your 
ideas and enthusiasm to volunteers who 
want to help and to people who want to 
learn. 



DEVELOPING AND IMPLEMENTING WORKSHOPS FOR 
VOLUNTEERS 



RUNNING A WORKSHOP 

There will come a time, after you have 
identified a need within your service, put 
staff in place, and recruited volunteers, when 
you wil l be faced with the prospect of leading 
a workshop. More than likely, the majority 
of your volunteers will never have worked 
with adult learners before and are going to 
look to you to provide them with back- 
ground and confidence. 

Even if your own teaching experiences are 
few at best, as long as you feel enthusiastic 
and dedicated to the program, and are will- 
ing to learn yourself, you can consider 
yourself well equipped to run a workshop. 

The Workshop Format 

As the organizer of an integrated learning 
initiative, you will find that the workshops 
serve a larger purpose than just teaching 



volunteers how to instigate your program. 
Workshops will also help you, the organizer. 
After a while you might find that the personal 
satisfaction that comes from seeing people 
learn to read, write their first story, or balance 
a chequebook will begin to wane and will 
need to be reintorced. Workshops are the 
best format for creating a forum for reflec- 
tion, mutual exploration, and personal 
growth. 

While there are definite advantages to the 
traditional approach to teaching (i.e. the 
teacher stands in front of the class and lec- 
tures students, who must raise their hand or 
await their turn if they have something to 
say), the approach is rarely appropriate with 
adult participants. The traditional approach 
to teaching is designed so as to issue full 
control to the teacher. Adult educators and 
workshop facilitators should be thinking 
about control also, that is, how to relinquish 
it. 

Shared 
Control 



Creating cm Optimum Group Ltamtng Situation 
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Total Facilitator 
Control 



Purpose 

'Shared Values' 

Communication 

Peer Support 

Group Wisdom 

Goal Clarity 

Interdependence 

Practice and Application 

Successful Experimentation 

Supportive Climate 

Personal Feedback 

Facilitators actively involve participants in group 
problem solving 

I 



Facilitators show little 
respect or value for 
contribution of participants 



Participants project 
blame onto facllttor 



Communication 
Breakdown 
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Participant 
Control 



It will take some degree of structure, guid- 
ance, and leadership on the part of the facili- 
tator. The workshop format allows the fa- 
cilitator to tap into the group's wisdom be- 
cause the audience is involved in the prob- 
lem-solving process. This method, of course, 
shows considerable faith in the group. In 
return, participants will respond when they 
feel they are being respected and valued. 



Relationship Building 

• All the participants adopt the role of 
learners and have an equal opportunity to 
solve problems and make decisions. 

• Participants work out their own personal 
studies and concerns both independently 
and cooperatively; other participants, re- 
source people, and workshop facilitators 
are available to give assistance and sup- 
port. 

• Participants relax and socialize with one 
another as they share individual experi- 
ences and insights, and articulate a group 
vision or wisdom. 



Workshops used effectively: 

• deal with both theoretical and practical 
issues 

• develop good communication practices 
and strong relationships 

• cause individuals to examine and per- 
haps change their own beliefs, attitudes, 
and views 

• allow for considerable flexibility and range 
of learning styles and needs 

• enable participants to express strong con- 
viction, work through contentious issues, 
and resolve conflicts 

• provide incentives for further learning 

• give participants recognition, member- 
ship, and ownership of the initiative such 
that the responsibility for its spirit, focus, 
and direction is mutually shared 

• give information on teaching methods for 
all aspects of communication and lan- 
guage (reading, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, and math) 
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• keep the literacy initiative alive, critical, 
and creative. 

The challenge of the workshop facilitator 
is to encourage volunteers to meet regularly 
with other peers for mutual development. 
Learning should happen naturally so that 
participants are comfortable enough to be 
themselves and to participate freely. En- 
courage experimentation and the discovery 
of new freedoms of thought and expression. 
The involvement of the participants is key 
because it may lead to changes in the view- 
points of the participants, and, as a result, 
changes in the way they do things. 

// you have come to help me, you are 
wasting your time. But if you have come 
because your liberation is bound up with 
mine, then let us work together. 

— Lilla Watson 

A Workshop Checklist 

Make sure the session has: 

• adequate space: preferably a large, open 
area, well-ventilated, quiet, attractive, with 
good lighting 

• moveable chairs and fold-up tables to 
accommodate different furniture arrange- 
ments for different workshop activities 

• information resources: videos, over- 
heads, films, flipcharts, handouts 

• ari agenda of what you intend to do and 
when; leave time for registration, ques- 
tions, and evaluations 

• guest speakers: experienced learners, tu- 
tors, or volunteers 

• breaks that are well spaced and long enough 
to allow for interaction 

• a minimum of two facilitators (offers vari- 
ety and reduces the workload) 

• snacks: tea, coffee, muffins, juices, before, 
during, and after the workshop 

• pacing (can be accomplished with differ- 
ent speakers, media, activities.) 



The Facilitator 

The role of the facilitator is crucial to the 
success of the workshop. Steps to being an 
effective facilitator may include the follow- 
ing: 

• Recognize and accept your own limita- 
tions. 

• Keep a journal for the purpose of self- 
reflection. 

• Record all your contacts with others in the 
initiative. 

• Assess your own values, biases, needs, 
expectations, strengths, and weaknesses. 

• Realize that you are an adult learner work- 
ing with other adult learners. 

Be aware of your own needs for control and 
reluctance to share control with others be- 
cause of pride or insecurity. Ask yourself 
some hard questions. Do you want to be the 
only expert on the scene? Do you resent 
others questioning, changing, or modifying 
your agendas? Do you discourage others 
from using decision-making and problem- 
solving processes other than your own? Do 
you encourage others to fully participate in 
discussions to address a literacy problem, 
but stop short of letting them try out their 
own creative solutions in a real life situa- 
tion? Organizers who work in isolation 
quickly lose perspective. The end result is 
communication breakdown; workshops be- 
come a tool for indoctrination to only one 
point of view. 

The Facilitator's Responsibilities 

Know where your responsibilities begin 
and end. You should expect and be prepared 
to complete the following tasks: 

• Set the initial mood of the training. 

• Facilitate discovery (clarify individual/ 
group purposes). 

• Organize and provide available learning 
resources. 
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• Remain alert to expressions of deep or 
strong feelings on the part of the partici- 
pants. 

• Ensure that each participant has the op- 
portunity to contribute to the activities, if 
he or she chooses. 

• Plan sessions thoroughly (choosing ap- 
propriate learning activities, content pre- 
sentation, timing to fit the needs of the 
situation or group). 

• Design a workshop that is relevant to the 
needs of your organization. 

• Evaluate and change your workshops in 
response to criticisms and comments from 
previous participants, (adapted from 
Renner, 1983) 

During the workshops you will have to 
serve four separate functions: 

1. emotional catalyst 

2. personal support 

3. sounding board 

4. time-keeper and pace-setter 

You are only partly responsible for any 
learning or growth that takes place. You are 



responsible for making the information 
available, thereby facilitating learning, but 
the actual learning is the responsibility of 
each participant. The more the participants 
take responsibility for themselves, the more 
they will learn. A new group of volunteers 
will face problems as they try to take on 
more responsibility for planning their own 
initiatives. You, as the facilitator, can name 
and address these issues openly in the group 
as you become aware of diem, but you are 
not expected to solve the problems nor an- 
swer the questions alone. 

PARTICIPANT PROFILE 

At first, participants may not feel any con- 
nection to you, the others in the initiative, or 
the supporting organization or group. They 
need to identify with the goals of the sup- 
porting organization or group. They peed to 
identify with the goals and purposes of the 
whole initiative. How committed individu- 
als are to an initiative depends on the degree 
to which they can exercise creative freedom 
toward achieving a meaningful, common 
purpose. 

A new participant may want to attend a 
workshop to: 

• meet and get to know the oth-jr partici- 
pants in the initiative and decide whether 
he or she wants to join 
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-retired pensioner, 73 years old 
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• allay fears about competence and gain 
confidence 
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— housewife and mother, 45 years old 



• invest a specific amount of time in some 
activity unrelated to everyday life 
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• learn content and gain skills as an educa 
tor 
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• explore the situation and context of the 
literacy work 

"I'm interested in the criminal justice sys- 
tem. I want to volunteer in the prisons. I 
thought of the Queen's Visitation program 
but this seemed more constructive/* 

—law student* 26 

• get involved in a process of learning for its 
own sake 

Tin always looking for ways and opportu- 
nities to learn new things. This sounded 
interesting and it didn 't cost me anything. " 

—unemployed teacher, 33 

The participants will bring to the work- 
shop a wide range of experience, skills, 
needs, interests, knowledge, and degree of 
commitment. Just as every individual is 
unique, every group is unique. Remain sen- 
sitive to and respectful of the different living 
and working situations and cultures repre- 
sented by the members. 

In response to the stated and unstated ex- 
pectations of the participants, you will want 
to enable them to: 



• gain the competence and confidence they 
need to become effective literacy workers 

• apply these skills to real life situations 

• form new attitudes and behaviours in re- 
sponse to a successful experience in lit- 
eracy work 

• develop their own personal, educational, 
and social values, and choose their own 
priorities and alternatives 

• actively participate in the initiative 

• share their thoughts and feelings about 
what they are experiencing, (adapted 
from Grabowski, 1986; Margolis and Bell, 
1989; Renner, 1983) 

Through active participation in the work- 
shops, the participants can name and make 
sense of their experience, gain in self-es- 
teem, and relate to one another with trust 
and honesty. 

Obstacles to Participation and Learning 

Participants will r perience difficulty 
learning in a workshop if they are not in- 
volved and participating. Obstacles to par- 
ticipation and learning are the result of 
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Obstacles To Participation and Learning and 
How To Overcome Them 



Obstacles to Participation 
and Learning 

Adjusting to a New Learning Model 

• lack of direction 

• poor information sharing 

• little peer support 

Overdependence on Facilitators 

• self-doubt 

• distrust 

• reluctance to risk or take responsibility 

• low self-confidence 

Overbearing Facilitation 

• tension 

• nervousness 

• boredom 

• anger/irritation 

• fear 

• confusion 

• hurt 

• resignation 

• projection of blame 

three factors: 

• overbearing facilitators 

• overdependence on the facilitators 

• adjustment to a new learning model. 

Facilitators can overcome the first obstacle 
by radically changing their approach and 
manner of dealing with participants. By 
using a number of different strategies, facili- 



Strategies to 
Overcome Obstacles 

On g oin g Support and Development 

• peer support system 

• questions of authority answered 

• experimental learning 

Shared Facilitation 

• objectives/standards set 

• interdependent relationships 

• self-responsibility 

• focus on strengths 

Change in Facilitator's Approach 

• from a didactic to an interactive facilitat- 
ing style 

• from playing a role to being a person 



tators can help participants address and 
overcome the last two obstacles. 

WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 

To increase the interest of the participants 
and to encourage active participation, a va- 
riety of different workshop activities can be 
used. Before you use an activity ask yourself 
two questions: 

Does the activity suit the purpose? 
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Would I and the other participants be 
comfortable using it? 

1. Planning activities can help you get an 
idea of who will be attending your work- 
shops, what they want to get out of the 
workshops, and the extent of their com- 
mitment. These include: 

• Personal Interviews: Get to know each 
participant individually and be prepared 
to answer any questions. 

• Expectation Survey: Before you prepare 
your workshop, find out what the other 
participants want to get out of it. You can 
conduct an expectation survey through 
prepared questionnaires or blank sheets 
of paper and open-ended questions. 

• Learning Contracts: To recognize differ- 
ent degrees of commitment and different 
life situations, negotiate agreements with 
individual participants. These agreements 
might include their specific goals, the 
amount of time they can commit to prepa- 
ration and participation, and their own 
learning projects. 

2. Getting started activities can help you get 
a feel for the group, and will enable each 
participant to meet the other participants. 
These include: 

• Naming Exercise: Introduce yourself and 
let the group members introduce them- 
selves in a manner with which they feel 
comfortable. Make name tags to wear. 

• Information Sharing: Tell the other par- 
ticipants about the initiative, the purpose 
of the workshop, workshop procedures 
and structures, the location of the library 
or washroom, the agenda for the session. 

• Self-Disclosure Exercise: Break into 
smaller groups and ask the participants to 
share something about themselves. Choose 
subjects that are non-threatening. 

• Put Yourself on The Spot: Before you put 
the participants on the spot in the larger 
group, let them put you on the spot. Have 
them formulate standard interview ques- 
tions in small groups to ask you when they 



get back to the larger group. 

• Get Acquainted Activities: To increase the 
level of trust and belonging in the group, 
give participants the opportunity to talk 
in pairs or small groups about their lives. 

• Workshop Goals: Ask each participant to 
record his or her workshop goals anony- 
mously and then to pass them on to you to 
share with the whole group. 

• First Session Evaluation: Leave time to 
conduct a written or oral evaluation. 
(Renner, 1983) 

3. Learning activities should encourage the 
expression of personal and different 
viewpoints, allow for genuine dialogue, 
enable problem-solving and decision- 
making, foster attitude change, inspire 
detailed study, and stimulate creativity. 

• Brainstorming: Given a subject, the par- 
ticipants present all possible ideas, with 
no thought as to their practicality. One 
facilitator encourages uninhibited re- 
sponses while the other facilitator records 
the responses on a flip chart. 

• Buzz Sessions: Participants divide into 
small groups of four to six members for a 
limited time to discuss their ideas about a 
given subject. One person makes sure each 
member has an equal chance to contribute. 
Another person reports back to the main 
group. The facilitators record all the points 
from each of the groups. This activity has 
wide applications, from determining ar- 
eas of special interest to formulating a 
range of questions to explore. 

• Case Study. A detailed account is given of 
an event or series of related events. It is 
presented to all the participants orally, in 
written form, in a film, or in any combina- 
tion of these forms. Details of the case 
study are studied as they pertain to lit- 
eracy. A problem-solving discussion im- 
mediately follows the presentation. 

• Critical Incident: This is a variation of the 
case study except that it is especially 
designed to relate theory and practice, 
and to prompt participants to analyze past 
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situations in light of workshop content. 

Open Interview: The open interview is a 
presentation by a guest speaker or speak- 
ers. Two workshop participants ask these 
resource people to answer some prepared 
questions while the rest of the group watch 
and listen. This is followed by more 
questions and a general discussion. The 
guests can vary from authors and tutors to 
politicians and other public figures. You 
may also know of a learner who would be 
willing to speak at your workshop. 

Lecture or Speech: A lecture or speech is 
a carefully prepared oral and formal pre- 
sentation of a given subject by a qualified 
speaker. At some point in the workshops, 
the participants are encouraged to give a 
short lecture or speech on a topic of their 
choice. This can be a response to outside 
reading, a presentation of a personal view 
on a controversial subject, an account of a 
personal experience, a piece of factual 
information, a funny story to entertain or 
inspire the other participants, an intro- 
duction to the topic of the day, or an 
attempt to stimulate thinking and further 
studv of a favourite interest. 

Field Trip and Field Project: A visit by some 
or all of the workshop participants to an 
object or place of interest is arranged for 
the purpose of first-hand observation and 
study. 

Forum: Each individual is given an op- 
portunity to voice his or her views about 
a given subject. 

Panel: A group of four to eight partici- 
pants holds an orderly conversation on an 
assigned topic in front of the other partici- 
pants. 

Panel Debate and Panel Forum: Two sides 
of a controversial issue are debated for- 
mally in front of the other participants. 

Circle Response: Participants sit in a 
circle. In turn each person is asked to 
respond to an issue in 30 seconds or less. 

Circle Paraphrasing: This is a variation of 
the circle response except tha v each par- 



ticipant must paraphrase what the pre- 
ceding person has said, before saying what 
he or she wants to say. This is useful as a 
communication exercise. 

• Learning Institute: Participants agree to 
organize the next workshop or series of 
workshops on a given topic. They divide 
this topic into subtopics for groups of two 
or three people to explore and study out- 
side the workshop. They report their 
findings and share materials and resources 
with the other participants at future 
workshops. This activity encourages par- 
ticipants to work together apart from the 
facilitators and outside the workshop 
situation, 

• Demonstration: Participants are shown 
how to use a teaching procedure by the 
two facilitators. The participants then 
divide into pairs to try out the procedure 
themselves. The facilitators circulate 
among the participants to offer assistance. 
A discussion of the procedure follows. 

• Directed Discussion: Time is taken to de- 
liberate and discuss in the large group a 
subject of mutual concern. Plans of action 
that involve the whole group are devel- 
oped. This activity can also be used to 
determine group consensus. 

• Committee: A small group of participants 
is selected to perform a task that could not 
be done efficiently by an entire group or a 
single person. This committee can plan a 
single activity like a future reading circle, 
act as an advisory group, study a particu- 
lar problem, promote or publicize a par- 
ticular event, plan a learning conference 
or convention, start a newsletter, or make 
a film, slide show, or display. 

• Reaction Team: Three to five participants 
react to a speech from another participant. 
They may interrupt the speaker at any 
time to clarify points for the other partici- 
pants. 

• Listening Team: The same procedure is 
followed as with the reaction team except 
the team waits until the end of the speech . 
before they react to what the speaker says. 
The team takes notes during the presenta- 
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Hon and then questions or summarizes 
what has been said. The listening team 
then encourages interaction between the 
speaker and the other participants. 

4. Assessment activities help participants to 
assess their own learning together with 
other participants. They include: 

• Learning Journals: Encourage each par- 
ticipant to keep a journal to record par- 
ticipation and involvement in the 
workshops and to record events and de- 
velopments in the ensuing program for 
the purpose of self-reflection and assess- 
ment. 

• Learning Partners: Encourage partici- 
pants to select a learning partner to work 
with before and after the workshops. This 
partner can then offer support and con- 
structive suggestions. 

THE WORKSHOP AND THE ORGANI- 
ZATION 

As discussed in section two, one of the first 
tasks involved with organizing an integrated 
program is establishing goals and values. 
Workshops are an ideal opportunity for reit- 
erating and implementing these goals and 
values. In doing so , you will also be remind- 
ing participants why the inevitable confu- 
sion, problems, and triumphs that they will 
experience with learners are important and 
essential. They will see that the outcome of 
their work is, in fact, fulfilling their own 
values and the values of the organization. 

Conflict will occur in your workshop if 
there is a lack of consensus about values, if 
group goals are unclear, unattainable and 
unacceptable, if leadership is not shared 
equally among the participants, and if you 
and the other participants are uninformed 
and uncooperative. (Tiberins, 1990) 



Negotiating Workshop Goals, Objectives, 
and Learning Agreements 

Just as your program requires pre-deter- 
mined goals and objectives, so too will your 
workshop. Workshop goals are a general set 



of desirable learning outcomes that answer 
specific problems or questions. Objectives 
are specific goals that we attainable during 
a workshop session. Learning agreements 
are a result of ongoing discussions between 
workshop planners, facilitators, and partici- 
pants. They include jointly negotiated rules 
and guidelines for the workshops. They are 
made aft^r individual learning styles and 
preferences have been identified and avail- , 
able resources have been evaluated and 
gathered. They can be formal or informal, 
depending on the desires and expectations 
of the other participants. 

After we had a chance to introduce our- 
selves and we were all comfortable and 
relaxed, I asked them to brainstorm every- 
thing they wanted to get out of these sessions 
together. My partner recorded all their goals 
on a flip chart and then displayed them 
around the room. I then asked them to break 
into smaller groups to discuss which goals 
they thought were attainable in the group 
setting, and which goals were attainable by 
individual effort. A spokesperson from each 
group reported back to all of us when we 
reassembled. We discussed all the findings, 
separated the goals into workshopgoals and 
personal goals. Once again we broke into 
smaller groups to discuss the worksh op goals. 
We wanted to establish priorities for these 
goals according to whether or not they could 
be applied to the literacy situation. We 
transferred these goals into specific work- 
shop and on-site objectives we could realis- 
tically meet. This new list of objectives was 
again recorded, typed up, and distributed to 
every participant. I now had enough mate- 
rial on which to base a whole series of 
workshops. We all agreed to post the objec- 
tives on the wall and to cross them out and 
date them as we achieved them. Someone 
suggested that meeting one objective might 
raise other issues to consider. We agreed to 
generate new goals and objectives on a regu- 
lar basis. 

— group facilitator for a large company 

To incorporate personal goals into a frame- 
work like the one above, you could ask 
individual participants to share the progress 
they are malcing toward achieving their own 
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personal goals before and aftei every work- 
shop. This would give them a chance to 
name some of their own concerns, needs, 
and interests, and find support from the 
other participants. 

Once you have clarified workshop objec- 
tives and personal goals, you can begin to 
plan for individual workshop sessions that 
include planning objectives (such as tim- 
ing), learning objectives (such as agendas), 
and process objectives (such as overcoming 
fears). In the end, your workshops are at- 
tempts to bridge the real or perceived gaps 
between what participants feel they need to 
know to integrate literacy work in a given 
setting and what they already know. 

INCORPORATING DIFFERENT 
LEARNING CAPABILITIES 

Much has been written about the need to 
facilitate successful learning experiences in 
a group with varying learning capabilities. 
The degree to which we deliver workshops 
as whole people, sensitive to the needs and 
responses of other whole people, is the de- 
gree to which any learning will transform 
real life situations. Workshops can be inter- 
esting, realistic, and practical, and, at the 
same time, can allow for a full range of 
learning capabilities. Some of the methods 
used to achieve this are to: 

• allow for the experience, articulation, 
and acceptance of both negative and 
positive emotions 

• allow for individual needs; participants 
need time to work alone, reflect and be 
silent, and time to share and talk with 
others 

• allow for physical considerations; deliver 
workshops that make vivid use of all five 
senses in a relaxed and pleasing manner; 
note body reactions and low energy levels; 
incorporate movement, stretch, and re- 
laxation exercises into your workshops 

• allow for a full \ ange of rational and intel- 
lectual activities — experiments, research, 
and discovery learning 

• include artistic exploration and experi- 



mentation as part of your workshops; en- 
courage creative expression; encourage 
participants to challenge conformity and 
to deal with the unknown 

• allow for the spiritual element of learning, 
remain true to the whole or larger group 
wisdom; participants need to clarify their 
own vision constantly, to feel their con- 
nection with one another, to remain open 
to wonder, and to believe in the potential 
of what could be for themselves and oth- 
ers, (adapted from Virginia Griffin, 1988) 

FOLLOW-UP TRAINING 

When your first workshop is complete, and 
the program is in place, a demand for future 
workshops will most likely be heard before 
Jong. Follow-up training can progress to 
include both learners and tutors. The fol- 
lowing suggestions will be of interest to both 
parties: 

Guest Speakers 

From your local community or area you 
can probably get someone to come in free of 
charge to speak on any number of issues- 
racism, handicaps, rent control, affordable 
housing, public health issues, human rights. 
Simply look at your program, evaluate its 
most pressing needs, and ask someone to 
talk about it. 

Films 

Your follow-up sessions do not necessarily 
have to be acadenJc in nature. There are a 
number of feature films that deal with the 
issue of literacy. [Stanley and Iris, Bluffing 
It) Documentaries and news programs are 
also good sources. Discussions can follow. 

Workshops 

These fall into two categories: 

1 . The traditional workshop would deal with 
topics such as writing (have the group 
participants wr'te or dictate a personal 
experience and share it), math (budget- 
ing, money, banking, comparison shop- 
ping), and family literacy (parents read- 
ing to their children). 
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2. Creative workshops move beyond basic 
literacy issues to topics such as an elec- 
tion preparation course. Perhaps a candi- 
date from your riding or ward could talk to 
your group about platforms, policies, and 
general issues. Another idea might be a 
tax information session. Revenue Canada 
will, with enough notice, provide a speaker 
who will attempt to explain income tax to 
your group. 

Reading Evenings 

This is a simple concept that affords an 
opportunity for group bonding and interac- 
tion. It is also very easy to lead. Simply ask 
your program learners and tutors to bring a 
favourite piece of writing to read to the 
fcroup. This could be a personal piece of 
writing or something that they have read. 
Perhaps the readers could answer a few 
questions pbout the piece after they have 
finished reading. You don't have to identify 
who is the learner and who is the tutor 
within this arrangement. Indeed, you'll find 
that the lines begin to blur. 

Play Workshops 
Many literacy program coordinators have 



found that plays are a good teaching tool for 
their one-to-one tutoring sessions. Plays are 
often colloquial and the dialogue has a flow 
and responsiveness that lends itself to easy 
reading. 

Ideas Exchange 

This is a round-table session where learn- 
ers and tutors come and share what is work- 
ing in their sessions, what isn't, and why. 
This is a good exercise if you, as the group 
leader, are anxious to see the participants 
solve their problems without your assis- 
tance. 

This is also a good time for participants to 
present any useful resources they have ac- 
quired since the group last met: spelling tips, 
new reading material, exercises, handouts, and 
so on. 

EVALUATING THE WORKSHOP 

You can evaluate whether or not you have 
achieved a specific objective very easily. 
You can also evaluate how a workshop is 
going by building in evaluation time after 
every workshop session. 
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Other evaluation techniques include per- 
sonal interviews, questionnaires, rating 
scales, and anecdotal information. You can 
get a feel for whether or not your workshops 
have been successful from the demonstrated 
degree of participant satisfaction and in- 
volvement. Keep detailed self-reports, ob- 
servations, and written records. 

Work with an advisory planning commit- 
tee or a participant learning circle. Use these 
other learners/advisors to check out your 
own personal, educational, and social val- 
ues. Use them to make sure your spoken 
ideals are consistent with your actions. Learn 
about the needs of the other participants, the 
needs of your organization or community, 
the various methods and techniques of lit- 
eracy instruction, and the location and 
availability of good resources. Continually 
develop your communication and listening 
skills. The more efforts you make to assess 
and reassess your own theory and practice, 
the more effective your next workshop will 
be. 

Evaluate yourself based on how effec- 
tively you designed and implemented a 
given workshop, and what happened as a 
result of the workshop. Were there any im- 
provements made as a result of your work- 
shops? Did you achieve the purpose of your 
workshops? Did you pay enough attention 
to practical and ethical considerations? Did 
you select the best possible resources to use? 
Did you attempt to redefine and clarify your 



own values? Did you learn anything? Were 
your workshops equally useful to partici- 
pants, administrators, bureaucrats, planners, 
and employers? 

Conduct formal evaluations with the par- 
ticipants at the start, in the middle, and at 
the end of a series of workshops. The best 
evaluation tools are acceptable to the par- 
ticipants and capable of being shared with 
other organizers. Included are samples of 
evaluation questionnaires. 

Developing and implementing workshops 
for volunteers is only the beginning of any 
learning initiative. More specific training 
may be necessary depending on ttie type of 
initiative that is being carried out. If a tutor- 
ing approach is to be used, then tutor train- 
ing should be implemented. 

This type of training can be easily ob- 
tained from local literacy groups. In addi- 
tion, resources on training literacy tutors are 
available from provincial governments and 
local groups. 

The Next Step 

No matter which route is taken, or what 
type of specific training is given to volun- 
teers, it is important to keep track of how 
the individuals involved are doing. The 
next and final section of this document 
looks at some ways of evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of your approach. 
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PARTICIPANT WORKSHOP EVALUATION FORM 

WORKSHOP TITLE: 
WORKSHOP DATE: 
RESOURCE PERSON(S): 
SPONSORING ORGANIZATION: 

To help us improve future training sessions, please answer the following questions and return 
this form to the facilitator. 

1. Overall, I found the workshop to be: 

2. The most useful aspect of the workshop for me was: 

3. The workshop could have been improved in the following ways: 

4. I felt the presentation of the workshop was: 



5. I felt the organization of the workshop was: 



6. I would like to see the workshop followed up by: 



7. Overall I would rate the workshop: 
(Mow, 10-high) 

1 23456 789 10 



(Bram Fisher, 1990) 
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EVALUATION FOR IMPROVEMENT: 
HOW ARE WE DOING? 



1. My understanding of the purpose and goals of this program is: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
confused clear 



2. My understanding of the plan and methods of this program is: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
confused clear 



3. The progress I made today in meeting my own goals is: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
discouraging rewarding 



4. The climate of our meeting today was: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
inhibiting freeing 



5. My feeling of openness and trust toward the members of this group are: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
low high 



6. The contribution I made today was: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ignored heard 



7. In relation to the expressed goals, I find the planning of this program to be: 



a total connected and 

mystery relevant to the goals 
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MEASURING SUCCESS 



WAYS YOU CAN DOCUMENT 
SUCCESS 

It has been made fairly clear throughout 
this guide that the progress learners make in 
any of the endeavours described should not 
be documented through any type of stan- 
dardized testing. However, as an organizer, 
you want to know if your approaches are 
working and if individuals are successful 
in achieving their goals. 

If you are working with tutors, who are in 
turn working with individual learners, you 
will want them to keep track of the kind of 
work they are doing. For example, if a 
learner has identified the goal of improving 
his or her writing, then it is a good idea for 
both learner and tutor to keep samples of the 
learner's writing in order to compare early 
writing samples to later ones. A journal is a 
very useful way of determining the progress 
made. 

Another way of evaluating the success of 
an approach is the movement of the learn- 
ers. That is, are any moving on to other 
learning opportunities? These may include 
a course, a community activity, or any other 
opportunity that they may not have taken 
advantage of previously. 

Most importantly, are learners meeting 
the goals they have identified for them- 
selves? Ai*e these goals realistic? Does the 
tutor need to help the learner set more 



attainable objectives? These are questions 
that can form the basis of a relevant evalua- 
tion process. 

As far as learning initiatives are concerned, 
similar questions can be expanded and 
developed to determine the success of a 
specific initiative. If you are an organizer in 
an agency, are you noticing improved read- 
ing, writing, and numeracy skills among 
participants? Are colleagues noticing a dif- 
ference? Are participants more interested in 
reading for fun? Are you seeing the type of 
carry-over described in an earlier section 
where a parent and child reading circle 
branched off into an adult reading circle? 

No doubt as an organizer, you may have 
your own definitions of success and may 
want to set these out before embarking on an 
initiative. It is important to remember that 
small achievements are just as relevant as 
major ones; if you are able to encourage at 
least one person to make progress, then it is 
worth the effort. 

Concluding Remarks 

The aim of this guide has been to provide a 
framework for individuals to begin taking 
their own initiatives in the places where 
they live, work, socialize, and receive sup- 
port. Our hope is that we have encouraged 
you to take that step to make something 
happen in your community. 
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Boshier, Roger. Towards a Learning Society . Learning Press Ltd., Vancouver: 1980. 

An excellent collection of papers on the interplay of educational theory and practice. 
Produced in 1980, it gives an interesting perspective on where adult literacy is now, in 1990, 
and where practitioners thought the field would be. 

Carpenter, Tracy. The Right To Read: Tutor's Handbook for the SCIL Prog ram. Frontier College Press, 
Toronto, 1986. 

Full of useful background on the reasons for the student-centred approach to adult learning 
and demonstrations of how to do it. Includes examples of how to build activities based on 
meaningful materials from the lives of adult learners. 

Frye, Northrop. On Education . Fitzhenry & Whiteside, Toronto: 1988. 

For those interested in the relationship of adult literacy to formal academic training, this 
collection of essays spanning several decades is illuminating. While Frye's approach is 
challenged by many educators, he is especially interesting when he discusses the importance 
of language and literacy. 

Knowles, Malcolm, Self-Directod Learning . A.P. Follett, Chicago: 1975. 

A classic in the field of adult learning, this work provides some good background and 
definitions for the key elements of literacy work today. 

lostman, Neil. Amusing Ourselves to Death , Viking Penguin Inc., NY: 1985 

Postman illuminates the relationship of learning with modern culture in this sometimes 
polemi cal work. It's quite valuable for making educators and learners alike more aware of the 
great cultural distractions we face in pursuit of real learning opportunities. 
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3 INTEGRATING LEARNING PROGRAMS INTO YOUR ORGANIZATION 
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FURTHER READING 

Canadian Council on Social Development. Taking Down the Wall of Words: Community Agencies & 
Literacy . Ottawa: 1990. 

A series of books on how to integrate literacy skills into community agencies. Available from 
John Howard, Canada. 55 Parkdale Ave. Box 3505 Station C, Ottawa, Ont. KlY 4G1. (613) 728- 
1865 



4 PLANNING AND ORGANIZING A LITERACY INITIATIVE 
OTHER SOURCES 

Barry, Bill. Spreading the Word: A Handbook for Setting Up a Community Based Litera cy Pro- 
gram . Newfoundland and Labrador Association of Youth Servicing Agencies: 1989. 

Barry! Bryan W. Strategic Planning Workbook for Non-Profit Organizations . Amherst H. Wilder Foun- 
dation, St. Paul, MN: 1986. 

Mayer, Steven E. Guidelines for Effective Adult Literacy Programs . B. Dalton Bookseller, National Lit- 
eracy Initiative Minneapolis: 1987. 

FURTHER READING 

Barry, Bryan W. Strategic P l anning Workbook for Nonprofit Organizations . Amherst H. Wilder Foun- 
dation, St. Paul, MN: 1986. 

A thorough, practical, easy to understand aid to planning and implementing a strategic plan 
for your program or organization. Numerous worksheet nd examples. 

Mayer, Steven E. Guidelines for Effective Adult Literacy Prog is. B. Dalton Bookseller, National Lit- 
eracy Initiative, Minneapolis: 1987. 

An excellent resource guide for planning and managing adult literacy programs. Topics 
covered include community assessments, staff resources, instruction and support, program 
records, and evaluation. 



Wilson, Marlene. The Effective Management of Volunteer Programs . Management Assoc* *es, Boulder, 
Colorado: 1976. 



A guide to applying management theory to volunteer programs. Included are sections on 
interviewing and placing volunteers, organizational climate and its effect on volunteers and 
staff, motivation, designing jobs, and planning and evaluation. 



5 GENERATING INVOLVEMENT 



REFERENCES 

Vineyard, Susan. "Recruiting and Training Volunteers: No Gimmicks, No Gags!" in The Journal of Vol- 
unteer Administration . Spring, 1984. 

OTHER SOURCES 

Brown, Kathleen M. Keys to Making a Volunteer Program Work . Afden Publications, Richmond, Cali- 
fornia: 1982. 

Lynch, Richard. "Preparing An Effective Recruitment Campaign", in Voluntary Action Leadership . Winter, 
1984. 

FURTHER READING 

Kozol, Jonathan. Prisoners of Silence . Continuum Books, New York: 1980. 

A highly readable general interest book, it presents a plan to utilize the youth of America in 
solving the American literacy crisis. Inspiring ideas which may inspire the reader as well. 

McCurley, Steve and Sue Vineyard. 101 Ideas for Volunteer Programs . Heritage Publishers, Illinois: 1986. 

A book of practical ideas and tips for people working with volunteers. Includes topics such 
as recruiting, motivating and supervising volunteers. An easy to read volume for the novice 
and the seasoned literacy organizer. 

Moore, Larry F., ed. Motivating Volunteers . Vancouver Volunteer Centre, Vancouver, B.C.: 1985. 

A book which looks at how to motivate volunteers and keep their interest high, it gives 
concrete suggestions based on the Canadian experience. 

United Way of Greater Toronto. A New Era for Volunteerism . United Way, Toronto: 1986. Proceed- 
ings of a conference held in Toronto, June 1-3, 1986. 

A book of papers given at the conference touching on various aspects of volunteerism in 
Canada providing usefu' general information. 
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Volunteers of America: 1987. 

French, Joyce. Adult Literacy: A Source Book and Guide , Source Books on Education, Garland Publishing 
Inc., New York: Vol. 14, 1987. 

Rigg, Ppt. "Beginning to Read in English the LEA way " in Recommendations for ways by which the George 
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Moore, David Price and Mary A. Poppino. Successful Tutoring : A Practical Guide to Adult Learn- 
ing Processes . Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois: 1983. 

Christina Jagger, Laubach Literacy International. How to Integrate Computers Into Adult Basic Education . 
From a presentation at the Adult Literacy and Technology Conference sponsored by The Adult 
Literacy and Technology Project, San Ramon. Minnesota: July, 1990. 

The Computers In Literacy Committee. Position Paper on the Use of Computers in Adult Literacy . Metro 
Toronto Movement for Literacy, Toronto: 1990. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo in Kozol, Jonathan. Illiterate America . Anchor Press/Doubleday, Garden City, 
New York: 1985. 

Havelock, Ibid 

Wilstead, Joy. "Parents Are Children's First Teachers," Reading Today . December-January, 1989. 

Landerholm, Elizabeth, and Jo Ann Karr. "Designing Parent Involvement Program Activities to Deal With 
Parents' Needs." in Lifelong Learning . American Association of Adult and Continuing Education. 
Vol. 11, No. 5, 1988. 

PLAN Inc. (Push Literacy Action Now) Reading and Learning Tips for Parents . Washington, D.C.: 1988. 

Thomas, Adele. "Family Literacy In Canada" in Movement for Canadian Literacy Newsletter. Spring: 
1990. 

FURTHER READING 

Adult Basic Literacy Curriculum Guide and Resource Book . Ministry of Advanced Education and Job 
Training, Ministry of Education, Victoria, B.C.: 1987. 

A practical hands-on book that examines the language experience approach in depth, then 
goes on to show a step-by-step course design based on themes such as family law, parental 
communication, stress and health, and so on. Completing the guide is a section on working 
with adults. To order, contact Publication Services, Ministry of Education, 878 Viewfield 
Rd., Victoria, B.C., V9A 4V1, (604) 387-5331. 

Fingeret, Arlene, "Adult Literacy Education Current and Future Directions," ERIC, Columbus, Ohio: 
1984. 

An examination of individually focused and community focused programs. Includes sec- 
tions on current literature, underlying issues, program aspects and models. Concludes with 
recommendations for improving literacy education. 
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Goulding, P., M. Tumpane, and A. Watkins. Computer Assisted Learning and the Ontario Basic Skills 
Program: Part 2—Tftanhing Methodology. Annotated Software E valuations and Publishers' Infor- 
mation . George Brown College, Toronto: 1988. 

A helpful survey of a cross-section of software used in adult basic education, with six ratings 
categories for each program. 

Kidd, i^oss and Nat Coletta. Tradition for Development: Indigeno us Structures and Folk Media in Non- 
Formal Education . 

A wide-ranging, international examination of non-traditional learning. Full of ideas on what 
has been done to nurture '•xid build upon oral culture. 

Literacy and Oralitv . Proceedings from the 1987 conference at the McLuhan Institute of the University 
of Toronto. 

Also made into a radio program for CBC "Ideas" program; periodically available in transcript 
form. A very philosophical approach, the conference proceedings provide a thorough 
grounding in the positive and constructive realities of oral culture. 

Verduin, James, Harry Miller and Charles Greer. Adults Teaching Adults . Learning Concepts, Austin, 
Texas: 1977. 

A detailed and cc . nse overview of the principles and strategies of adult education. Includes 
sections on foundations for adult learning and instructional processes and procedures. Each 
chapter concludes with a selected bibliography. 

SOFTWARE EVALUATION RESOURCES 

Organizations 
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of Education, Canada, 252 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario, M5S 1V5, (416) 964-2551. 

The Learning Centre, c/o Kevin O'Brien, 108 Rideau Street, Ottawa, Ontario, KIN 5X2, (613) 
239-2687. 
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George Brown College, 160 Kendal Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, M5R 1M3, (416) 944-4640. 
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Street, North York, Ontario, M3J 1P3, (416) 736-5019. 
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San Ramon, California, 94583, (415) 830-4200. 
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VOLUNTEERS 
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Southam Inc., Toronto: 1987. 

Center for Literacy, Inc. Basic Literacy: Tutor Handbook . Center for Literacy, Philadelphia: 1986. 

Daloz, Laurent A. Effective Teaching and Mentoring: Realizing the Transformational Power of Adult 
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McLagan, Patricia A. Helping Others Learn; Designing Programs For Adults . Addison-Wesley Publishing, 
Don Mills: 1978. 

Moore. G.A.B., and M.W. Waldron. H elping Adults Learn . University of Guelph, Guelph, Ontario: 1979. 

Office for Disabled Persons. Statistical Profile for Disabled Persons in Ontario. Vol. II . Queen's Printer for 
Ontario, Toronto: 1990. 

Ontario Literacy Coalition. Strategies for Change: A Position Paper on Literacy . Ontario Literacy Coali- 
tion, Toronto: 1990. 

Sork, Thomas J., ed. desi g nin g and Implementing Effective Workshops . Jossey-Bass Publishers, San 
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FURTHER READING 

Barer-Stein, Thelma and James A. Draper, eds. The Craft of Teaching . Culture Concepts, Toronto: 1988. 

This book contains a series of papers written by leading experts in the field of contemporary 
pedagogy. All aspects of adult education are discussed in depth. This is an excellent book for 
anyone thinking of designing, implementing, and evaluating an adult education program. 

Renner, Peter Franz. The Instructor's Survival Kit: A Handbook For Teachers of Adults . Training As- 
sociates, Vancouver: 1985. 

This book is a how to manual for delivering adult training workshops. It contains the newest 
discoveries in adult pedagogy, and practical instruction techniques. This book is essential for 
any facilitator. 

Sork, Thomas J., ed. Designing and Implementing Effective Workshops . Jossey-Bass Publishers, San 
Francisco: 1984. 

Containing a series of essays on the design ana implementation of workshops, this is an 
excellent resource for anyone wanting to learn more about the workshop format. 

Tiberius, Richard G. Small Group Teaching: A Trouble Shooting G; Je. OISE Press Toronto: 1990. 

This book contains an extensive exploration Oi potential conflicts and problems which might 
arise in workshop delivery. Practical solutions to these conflicts and problems are suggested 
in detail. 

Wlodkowski, Raymond J. Enhancing Adult Motivation to Learn . Jossey-Bass Publishers, San Francisco: 
1986. 

This book discusses the whole issue of adult motivation. It contains suggestions for 
enhancing your own and other learners' motivation. 
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8 MEASURING SUCCESS 

FURTHER READING 

Barnsley, J., Diana Ellis and Helga Jacobson. An Evaluation Guide for Women's Groups . Women's Re 
search Centre, Vancouver: 1986. 

A method called participant focused evaluation is presented in which the participants' 
interests and perspectives are central to the evaluation. As a guide to group and individual 
self-evaluation, the book looks at designing the evaluation, collecting and analyzing data, and 
implications for future work. 
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